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When A Man Dines | 


WH EN a man dines he should be in a pleasant state of mind. He should not 
be subject to any annoyance, little or big. 

For example, he shouldn’t take up a salt shaker and find it clogged. That is bad for 

his pleasure at the time and for his digestion afterwards. 







Perhaps that is why ly Shak : 
Perhaps that is why we put only Shaker Salt 
on our tables. 
r a | ™~ ‘ ’ 7 y 
THE SHANLEY COMPANY 
’ ~ 
M. J. Shanley 
“The famous New York Aestaurateur.”’ 
r 
tal 
The Salt that Always Flows Freely 
VHAKER Table Salt is the salt that always lows freely. 
hat Simply tip the shaker and out flows Shaker Table Salt 
» every time—always “loose’—always dry. 

No bother—no time nor temper lost—no shaking—no pounding 

no poking as there is with ofher salt 
The Table Salt that is Prop- 
erly Packed and Protected 

Shaker Table Salt-is the table salt that is properly packed and pro 
tected. It comes to you in a convenient and sanitary sult box, having 
a patented spout for filling salt shakers without bother or waste. ‘This 
box is air-tight. water-proof, dirt and = dust-proof, germ and = odor 
proaf keeping Shake lable -Salt protected from contaminating 
vermis, odors and impurities of the grocery and kitchen whieh all bag 
salt weust absorb. 

The Only Table Salt that is 
Free of Dangerous Impurities 

CGiyvpsum is the wost dangerous impurity that nature has placed in 
all salt Givpsum makes splendid fertilizer and plaster of paris, but 
it’s a dangerous thing to eat, because it combines with water in yout 
body forms little balls of plastet oravel rall stones. Your doetor 
will tell you that this is the reason why the gypsum in ordinary salt L 
often causes such serious disorders of the liver, kidneys and spleen. 

We are sole owners of the only process of salt refining—the only 
process which removes the gypsum and other dangerous impurities 
which naturally contaminate all salt That is why Shaker Table Salt 
is the only table salt that is absolutely free of dangerously unhealthful » 
impurities—the only salt that is ‘fe and fit for you table. We will 
gladly send you, upon request, Government proof of all this 

Its freedom from dangerous, rank impurities gives Shaker Table r 
Salt a pure, delicate flavor—a “saltiness” and savor not found in 
other table salt. and the fineness of grain in Shaker Table Salt enables 
you to flavor food as delicately as the most fastidious taste could wish. 

Avoid Dangerous Substitutes ) 


—Order Shaker Table Salt 
From Your Grocer Today 


Shaker Table Salt cost hout 10 cents a car more than common, 
F ll rant hary dangerously 
rom a Impure il 
Good The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Station E9, St. Clair, Mich. 
Shaker Table Salt, Diamor (} tal Cooking Salt Miakers of 
The Only Salt 99 7-10 per cent Pure 


Grocers. Proved Best by Government Test 


10 Cents “Saltiest”—Purest Salt - 


rritt OUaS lumpy, 


East of the Rocky Man 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMOBIL 


The Franklin idea is common sense, and that is what you want 








HE fundamental Franklin principle is light weight. Useless weight is unscientific and wasteful. The starting 

point of Franklin light weight is Franklin air-cooling. All the weight of water-cooling apparatus and the 
heavier construction necessary to carry it are obviated. The advantage of light weight is developed throughout. 
There are simplicity and compactness in every part. Strength is obtained, not by bulky and heavy construction, 
but by the use of the most suitable materials scientifically treated and distributed. 


The gain in ability and safety through light weight, together with the saving in operating cost, especially tire 
cost, is of supreme importance. Tires are the most expensive item in automobile maintenance. Weight is the 
biggest factor in wearing out tires. Tire saving alone makes Franklins the most economical of all automobiles. 


Road shocks and vibrations are a serious problem in motoring. Franklin construction goes to the heart of the 
question. Comfort is founded in the design and built into the structure. Shocks and vibrations are taken up and 
absorbed before they reach the vehicle and the passengers. This is done through a full-elliptic spring suspension 
and resilient wood chassis frame. This combination of spring suspension and resilient frame gives a degree of 
easy riding obtainable by no other means. There is entire freedom from jar and vibration; you can make time 
over all roads, thus greatly increasing touring mileage and adding to the enjoyment of automobiling. 


That Franklins possess these advantages over other automobiles is something you can determine for yourself. 
Ask any of the thousands of Franklin owners. Weigh and examine a Franklin. Ride in it. Then weigh and 


examine other automobiles and ride in them over the same roads at the same speed. 


Franklin Model D The ShxcylinderFranktin 


Model D is the most sensible in size and weight of all five-passenger Horse-power does not mean anything by itself. The thing that counts 
automobiles. It is not burdened with needless complication and cumber- is the power actually at the disposal of the driver. 
some apparatus. Weather and roads that put other automobiles out of 
service do not stop Model D. Its ability and economy for everyday 
service are unmatched. You can afford to use it. 


It is a mistake to buy any automobile on power rating alone. The aver- 
age six-cylinder automobile has a big engine and big horse-power. But it 
is seldom you can use the power to advantage. The automobile itself is 
ponderous and heavy Practically the whole advantage of the six-cylinder 
principle is missed. The main advantage of six-cylinders is to get a high 


Model D gives an easy-riding comfort and delight unknown in the 
heavy, rigid automobiles. 


And you have practically no tire trouble. proportion of power to weight. A six-cylinder engine gives steady torque 

As a test of strength and endurance Model D has held unchallenged —an explosion every one-third of a revolution. Steady torque, since it 
for nearly two years the Chicago—New York record of 40 hours. And reduces the stress on all the working and supporting members, allows 
in five consecutive reliability contests last season the 1909 Model D won lighter construction throughout the automobile. In the Six-cylinder Franklin 
perfect scores. No other automobile won a perfect score in more than this advantage is fully utilized. With 50 per cent more power than 
two of these contests. In the Worcester contest nearly all the contestants Model D the Franklin Six weighs only 20 per cent more—and it carries 
went through the run without road stops, but Model D was the only one to seven passengers. You get speed and ability without excessive weight. 
withstand the examination after the run. All others suffered penalizations Your engine, instead of lugging a useless load, is giving you carrying and 
due to broken, strained or loosened parts. Having semi-elliptic springs climbing ability. Your 42 horse-power is as good as 50 or 60 in the heavy 
and hardened-steel chassis frames, they suffered from strains and shocks sixes, and you avoid their enormous tire and operating expense. 
at speed over rough roads. This Franklin Six (Model H) holds the San Francisco—-New York record 

Model D weighs 2200 pounds. It has a four-cylinder, 28 horse-power of 15 days—the most severe test of strength and endurance ever made. 
engine, 36-inch wheels, 106-inch wheel base, disc clutch, selective trans- And a 1909 Model H went through the last Glidden Tour without tire 
mission, Bosch high tension magneto. trouble, not even a puncture. 


We make strong claims for Franklin automobiles. But these claims are the history of the Franklin from the 
start seven years ago. Then as now the Franklin idea was common sense. ‘The first Franklin, still in use, was 
light. It had the wood chassis frame, full-elliptic springs and air-cooled motor. 


The last edition of our 1909 catalogue de luxe is nearly exhausted. If you want a book that treats the w hole automobile 


question from a broad viewpoint, write for it. It will interest you regardless of what make of automobile you own or favor 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
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Wash Day 
i Baking Day 


‘ All days are alike to the 
' New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Ojl Cook-Stove. 
No matter for what pur- 
pose you need a quick, 
clean, hot flame, or a slow, 
steady flame—without an 
added degree of heat in the 
room—there is no _ stove 
like the “* New Perfection”’ 
—the wonderful oil stove 
that has revolutionized 
housekeeping. The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


besides being the perfect stove for summer, is just as efficient 
for year-round use. It is built with a CABINET TOP 
that makes it possible to warm dishes and keep food hot after 
it is cooked, and adds many other conveniences. 

The “New Perfection” is the most complete and most efh- 
cient oilstove ever made. Made in three sizes. 
Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. 
If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency 


™ Rayo LAMP 











illumination. Floods the room 
with light if you wish it—gives a restful, mellow glow if 
you prefer it. Just the lamp for daily use everywhere. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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You Can’t 
Shave Wrong 
with a 














Safety Razor 


You’re bound to shave right with a Keen Kutter 
Safety Razor—you can’t help it. It is set at just 
exactly the proper angle so it will not pull or scrape 
or slip over the beard. 

Pick up a Keen Kutter Safety Razor and shave 
that’s all there is to it. The details of angle and 
adjustment have been carefully and accurately taken 
care of by the makers. 

Try a shave with a Keen Kutter Safety Razor. See how much 
easier, quicker, smoother and 
more comfortable it is than 
any other. See how much 
better your face feels. No 
matter how tender your skin 
or how wiry your beard 
this razor will give you a 
velvety shave. Put upina 
leather case with 12 guaran- 
teed Norwegian steel blades 
of Keen Kutter quality, 
ready for instant 
Money refunded if not en 
tirely satisfactory. 

























_UNUSED __ 


use. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us 








SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY (hnc.) 


St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


No. K-1—Silver Plated in genuine Black Leather 
Case, $3.50 


No, K-3—Goild Plated in genuine English Pigskin Case, $5.00 
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“Field Club” 
No. I—2 in. 
No. 2—2\ tn. 


We Share the = 
Profit With You ¥ Is 





















In refusing to come to the 
machine processes almost uni- 
versally adopted by manufac- 
turers of two-for-a-quarter collars, 
we share our profit with wearers of 


Corliss-Coon_. 


= Collars 
2 for 25c 


Your double “dividend’’—greater individu- 
ality of style and longer wear—is payable on 
demand. Simply demand Corliss-Coon Collars 
each time you purchase and collect your share 
of the profit regularly. 


‘Field Club” illustrated above is an “extra 
dividend” collar. The accuracy required ina 
collar which must exactly meet in front and stay 
together through a hard day’s wear adds tothe 
expense of making. But you get more style 
than is possible in any other shape of fold col- 
lar. The required exactness is found only in 
the Corliss-Coon “Field Club.”” Two Heights. 
“Field Club” No. 1—2 in.; ‘Field Club’ No. 
2—2% in. Regular and Quarter Sizes. 


“On deposit” with discriminating furnishers 
everywhere. If you experience any difficulty 
in “collecting” through your furnisher, you 
have recourse through our Factory Your 
order with twenty-five cents mailed to Corliss, 
Coon & Co., Dept. T, Troy, N. Y., will bring 
two of these extra value collars (any style or 
size) to your door. Our New Style Book to 
help you make selection will be mailed to any 
address on request. 
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The Problem of . 
Y 3 Outi 
Is solved in these three booklets which will be sent you for the asking. 
You have an opportunity this summer to see more, learn more, enjoy more 
than has ever been possible before--the proof is in these attractive publica- : 
tions. They tell all about that glorious trip, which so many thousands will a = 
make this summer, through "Wonderland" to the great Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. Illustrated profusely--with handsome covers in colors 
--they are decidedly out of the ordinary. Send your name and address t 
today, with two 2-cent stamps to cover postage, to A. M. CLELAND, be 
General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, Dept. S, St. Paul, 
and the booklets will be forwarded at once. 
q@We have other books describing the agricultural and industrial possibil- c 


ities of the Northwest, for the benefit of the Homeseeker and the Business 
Man--the "Opportunity Hunter"--which will be worth much to you. For 
literature of this character write to C. W. MOTT, General Emigration 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, Dept. S, St. Paul, stating the section 
in which you are interested. @New summer train service effective May 
23d and round-trip Summer Tourist Tickets on sale daily, May 20 to 
Sept. 30. Through service between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and the North Pacific Coast. @ Full particulars with 
the booklets. Write today and plan your trip now. 
A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Passenger Agent, Dept. S, ST. PAUL 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 1909 
Rainier National Park and Paradise Valley, by auto or rail from Tacoma, June 1-October 1, 1909 
Seventeenth National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, August 9 to 14, 1909 
Yellowstone Park season, June 5 to September 25, 1909 
Rose Festival, Portland, June 7 to 12, 1909 
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Collier’s 
National Hotel 
Directory 











BALTIMORE, MD. 
E. $1.50. Baltimo lead hotel. 
bd The Rennert EOD. Temacccing. hekiveen 


of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
t United States Hotel S°"si0' rooms. "Suites with 


bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘ 51st Blvd. and Lake Shore. 
% Chicago Beach Hotel A pent itn pon Senet ine. 


An ideal resort for rest or pleasure—only 10 minutes’ ride 
from the city’s theatre and shopping district—close to the 
famous golf links, lagoons, etc., of the great South Park 
System; 450 large, airy rooms, 250 private baths. There 
is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the gayety 
of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, danc- 
ing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Orchestra concerts add to the delights of promenades 
on its nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda, which overlooks 
Lake Michigan beach. Write for illustrated booklet. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
400 rooms, 


H Grand Convention Hall. 
i Hotel Sinton Absolutely fireproof. 


Magnificently 
equipped. Large, light sample rooms. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
4 Broadway Centra Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- 


ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1. 


5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
t Latham Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
and up. With bath, $2andup. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
* Hotel Henry Sth Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 


business section. Modern fireproof. 
European plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


recently remodeled and refurnished. 
t Powers Hotel A perfect first-class hotel. Sanitary 


ventilation; Rathskeller. European plan. 





HEALTH RESORTS 


WALTER PARK, PA. 
The Walter (Hotel) Sanitarium ?7'3‘"g2"s 


York. 94min. from Phila., Wernersville Sta., Reading Ry. 





SUMMER RESORTS 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
treenwich, Conn. 1utes from 
. Edgewood Inn vn York. Send Behan oy Gat 


age und Stable Accommodations. D. P. Simpson, Manager. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the 
: Chalfonte other; one of the world’s most famous re- 


sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses, 
The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
“The Montclair’ moctan Top 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
‘ Directly facing both Falls. Just co 
¢ The Clifton siseed Gad 49-40 date. Open wister one 


summer. $4to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request. 


PALMER LAKE, COLO. 
Pine Crest Sods neces, oud.’ podere se 


booklet sent free on re quest Pine Crest Keulty Co. 





YR the benefit of our readers we have classified 

the various hotels in the United States and Canada 

according to tariff in their respective cities. One 
asterisk (* ) will be placed opposite the advertisement 
of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage de- 
manding the best of everything. Two asterisks ( = ) in- 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire 
high-class accommodations at moderate prices ; and three 
asterisks indicates the hotel which appeals to com- 
mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- 
nomica! rates 


C ILLIER'S Travel Department, 420 West Thirteenth 

Street, New York City, will furnish, free by mail, 
information and if possible booklets and time table of any 
Hotel, Resort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada 


Special Information about 
Summer Resorts 


Write us where you want to go and we will advise you 
the best route and where to stop 


Siaieninnniiege 











Collier’s 


Saturday, 
Cover Design . ; ; 
Snapshots of a Race 
Editorials 
Comment About Congress 


Baseball . , 
I. Before the P: ofessionals ‘Came. 


The Turk 


May 8, 


Photographs by Lewis W. 


Illustrated with Photographs and a Diagram 


Illustruted with Pho ograplis 


1909 


Hine 


Mark Sullivan 1] 
Will Irwin 12 


Nicholas C. Adossides 14 


Outdoor America 
Comments ‘ 
Baseball from the Ble 
What You Can’t Buy 


2achers 


New Whale Discoveries 


‘*The Lowing Herd Winds Slowly o’er the Lea.” 


** Little Brothers of the Air” 
The Wood-Butchers 
The Best of Trouting 


Illustrated with a Photograph 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Edited by Casper Whitney 


An ex-Yale Captain 16 


: Julian Burroughs 16 
Cyrus C. Adams 17 
Photograph : ; 17 


Clinton G. Abbott 18 
. Ernest R ssell 19 


Clarence Deming 20 


Illustrated w vith a Photograph 


The Land of Lost Races. Photograph 


Seasonable and Helpful Reminders 


Illustrated with a Photograph 


The Woman Who Votes 
IIT. What She Says sheet It. 


Sarah Comstock 23 


Illustrated with Photographs 


The Problem of the Hungry Stomach . 


Tilustrated with Diagrams 


What the World is Doing 
Fact and Fancy 
In the World’s Workshop 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Waldo P. Warren 37 








Volume XLIII 


Number 7 





P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New 
Street, Strand, W. C. For sale 
Toronto, Ont., 
& Son. 

York, under the 
a copy, $. 


York, 


Act of Congress of March 3, 


5.20 a year. Canada, 


416-430 West 
alsogby Daw’s, 17 

The Colonial Building, 47-61 King Street West. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 
1879. 
12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 


Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk 
Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.; 
Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier 
1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New 
United States and Mexico, 10 cents 
Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. 


Price: 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change 


of Address 


Subscribers when ordering a change of 


address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 


From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before 
w subscriber. 


the first copy of Collier’s will reach any ne 


the change can be made, and before 














ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


ADVERTISERS NOT IN COLLIER’S 


HERE are two good reasons 

why Collier’s 
the advertisements of quite a few 
First: 
are some who are not as yet con- 
vinced that Collier’s 
practical medium—or their appro- 


does not carry 


national advertisers. there 


would be a 


priation is not large enough—or 
they have used Collier’s and did not 
receive profitable returns. Second: 


there are many advertisers that are 





not permitted to use Collier’s. 

In the first class are found ad- 
vertisers who do not believe that 
Collier’s reaches the clientele they 
most desire—such as women’s 


goods, corsets, and so forth; and 


another class who are prejudiced 
against Collier’s for reasons best 
known to themselves, and there are 
advertisers who can not use all the 
good mediums that appeal to them, 
so we have to wait our turn. 

has 
have 
failed to 


Every known publication 


records of advertisers who 


used their columns and 
get returns, and Collier’s is no ex- 
A man would be hailed 


tell the 


ception. 


as a wizard who could 


IN NEXT WEEK'S 





IN ANSWERING THESE 


BULLE’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


real reasons for these failures, but 
one thing is certain, the publica- 
tions as a rule are not on trial. It 
is usually the copy or the article 
advertised. 


Now, 


tisers who are not permitted to use 


a word about the adver- 
Collier’s. ‘There are some who are 
not honest, but these we will dis- 
miss without further thought, they 
can not use any decent publication. 
We do not admit to our publication 
advertisements of beer, whisky, or 
any alcoholic liquors, nor any ad- 
vertisements of patent medicines or 
medical 


those making claim for 


effect. No investment advertising 


promising extraordinary — returns, 
such as stocks in mining or rubber 
companies, isadmitted. We reserve 
the right to and do exclude adver- 
tisements which we consider ex- 
travagant or offensive to good taste 


‘There are not more than two or three 





publications printed that live up to 





It cost Collier’s 
The ad- 


such a standard. 





over $100,000 last vear. 





vertisers in Collier’s endorse this 
policy, and we believe you do. 
E C. PATTERSON 
Manager Advertising Department 


TIN 2 May 15th Issue’’ 
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ICAN. EUROPE, 
[AMER ORIENTAL. EAN, 


PTOURS<¢ 


Information regarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished upon request by 


COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 








Miss Weeks Will Chaperone a limited number of 
young girls on an ideal summer trip through 


Germany, Switzerland, Italy & France 


Subsequent arrangements could be made to winter 
in Paris—for the Purpose of Study. 
For itinerary, cost, credentials, etc., address 


MISS WEEKS, Care of Collier’s Travel Dept., 416 W. 13th St., New York 





New Service via Tahiti. Delightful 

New Zealand South Sea Tours for rest, health and 
° pleasure. 8, 8. Mariposa sails from 

and Australia San Francisco May 21, July 1, etc., 
connecting at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington. The only 
passenger line from U. 8. to New Zealand. Only $260 Ist class 
to Wellington and back. Tahiti and back, Ist class only $125. 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Yellowstone Park Camping Out 


If you plan a trip to Yellowstone Park this Summer be sure to 
learn about THE BRYANT CAMPS. ‘lhe ideal way to see 
Nature’s Wonderland. Write for illustrated booklet, 


BRYANT TOURS, 425 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
By S. §. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Oct. 16—$650 up 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE, $270.00 UP. 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Bidg., New York 


EUROP Send for booklet. Best Way to 


See Europe at Moderate Cost. 
J.P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, 


Box 1056- K, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Walsh Camping- Tent Window 


ventilates a tent and is rain, 
storm and mosquito proof. 
It allows of observation 
from the inside and has a 
curtain to insure privacy. 


The window can be put 
in or taken out instantly. 
It is mounted so that it may be 
easily sewn into the wall of any 
tent, old or new, and cannot be 
broken, It is made of the high- 
est quality ducking, spring steel, 
sail Rl copper screen and celluloid, No 
tent is complete without it. Price, $2.50, delivered in any 
part of the United States. Write for free booklets to 


Walsh Window Tent Co., 1001 Franklin St., Morris, Illinois 











THE 


IDEAL 
WAY 











“The Eternal Question” gifvon 
25 CENTS 


HE ETERNAL QUESTION” 

Gibson head ever draw n. It is now issued in 
a new way and sells for Z 25 cents. It is printed on 
the finest kind of water-color sketching bristol, die- 
stamped and richly tinted, giving a most pleasing 
and dainty effect—all ready for hanging—no frame 
needed. Size 14x18 inches. Sent postpaid. It is 
the best picture on the market for 25 cents. 


is the most poptdar 


Address Print Dept. 


P.F.COLLIER & SON, 412 W. 13th St., New York 


Plant Pennies and Grow Dollars 





Pennie vent in common, 


ordinary, corner store sugar ann pen 
are atretehed into dollars and 
lots of them, in a nw minutes, if 3 bse 


you have an 


EMPIRE 


















Ask 
CANDY FLOSS “cpectal 
special 
MACHINE erin 
seribing 
The wonder of a wonderful century For Popcorn, 
the past five years this EMPIRE has been the Peanut 
cynosure of all eyes—the magnet that has and 
pulled the nickels, dimes and dollars from Ico Cream 
the crowds at fairs,race courses,court days, Cone 
picnics or anywhere a crowd has collected, Machines 
And Profit? Youean’t help but make 3,000¢ on All 
winners 


every pound of sugar used The record of a 
large number of users show as high as $50 or 
$60 a day profits. Ask for catalog 10. 


Empire Candy Floss Machine Co. 
Fisher Bldg., Chieago, LI. 





<. 
PATTON'S 
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FLOOR COATINGS 





are tough, wear-resisting, colored varnishes, 
hard enough to stand the constant rubbing 
of footwear. For putting new life into old 
furniture they are just the thing. If you 
have an old chair or table that is scratched 
or marred, refinish it with Sole-Proof. 
Use Sole-Proof on linoleum. 


And then with the Sole-Proof Graining 
Outfit, even an amateur can get natural 
wood effects with ease 

Sole-Proof Coatings are sold in ten colors by 


reputable dealers whose business existence 
depends upon the quality of their wares. 


FREE SAMPLE-—Write for beautiful color 
card and booklet and if you enclose 10c to 
cover packing and postage, we will send a free 
sample can— enough to finish a chair. 


PATTON PAINT CO. 6 
216 Lake Street 


Milweukee, Wis. 























Accurate— 
at 1 mile or 100 








The Warner Auto-Meter is the only speed indi- weeks or months. ens 
cating instrument you can buy~—no matter what Then they are far the 
price you may pay—which is accurate at all speeds worse than useless. even 
when you get it, and which will remain accurate as sae —e0 
long as you have a car to use it on. — 

The Auto-Meter correctly indicates the slightest The Auto- 
forward movement of the car, and with equal Meter is built 
accuracy every range of speed up to as fast as you like an expen- 
dare to drive. sive Chro- 

All other “‘speed indicators’’ show no indication nometer. It 
of speed whatever under 5 to 10 miles per hour. has but two 
Watch them in use. moving parts. 

The Auto-Meter, "Weeenes perfectly balanced in These re- 
all its parts, works without internal vibration. volve. There 
herefore the indicating dial is always steady and is no sliding 
readable. No jar or jolt of the car can affect it. friction. The 
Speed alone moves it. bearings are 


On all other “speed indicators” the indicating sapphire jewels _ 
hand continually flutters over a space on the speed and imported Hoff- 








dial representing 5 to 10 miles. The supposed man Balls. Every part 

speed is somewhere between these points. You must test accurately to 1-1000 of 

must guess where. an inch or it is thrown out. Such bearings will 
The Auto- Meter, because of the Magnetic Induc- practically last a lifetime without wear. 

tion principle on which it works, can be and is The Auto-Meter, because made on the only cor- 

made so sturdy and strong, and with such refine- rect principle, is unvaryingly accurate and so 

ments of construction, that practical tests have durable that it will outlast a dozen cars. 

shown that it will withstand a MILLION MILES No centrifugal instrument — though the price 

of the hardest kind of may be the sa ame—can 


driving, without ap- be considered in the 
preciable wear or de- e arner same class, any more 
parting from absolute than a $1 watch can 
accuracy more than be classed with a $200 


10 feet to the mile. Chronometer. 

Allother instru- * * & 
ments are made on u ee y The Odometer used ( 
the centrifugal ! in connection with the % 

A 





ciple. All contain uto-Meter is our own 
weights, which occu- construction. It is as 
py so much space that Guaranteed Absolutely Accurate — {trongly and durabl 

the remaining parts budiraatiee Auto Eheter 


must be small and weak. Cams, small pins and itself. Season dial registers 100,000 miles. Other 
a. 


delicate coiled springs are used. There is sliding odometers register 10,000 miles only. This is often 
Ghe friction everywhere. After a few months’ use, insufficient for a single season. Future mileage has b 
> wear of these delicate parts, and weakening of been lost. The trip dial re gisters 1,000 miles and re- V 
R coiled springs when multiplied dozens of times peat. Other odometers register 100 miles only. A ” 
through the indicating hand, renders centrifugal single turn of a button resets to zero. It is the only 


An Asset of Enduring Worth instruments so grossly inaccurate that they are self-contained odometer on which the figures are 
worse than useless. not partly concealed by the speed indicating hand. 
O unapproachable is THE WORLD'S BEST PIANO in quality of material, in character The Auto-Meter alone can be adjusted at the . “ * & 

t kmanship. in finesse of assembling and in tonal quinte ssence, that it is practically factory in a few minutes to correct the slightest We want every automobile owner to know the 
of workmanship, h | » it for any other make. inaccurac y—though this has never yet been neces- comparative tests which will enable him to prove 
impossible to find a possessor willing to part with it or exchange it for any THE sary except in instruments injured by accidents. the truth of every claim we have made. We have 

© Time and association but increase its service of satisfaction, for the durability of In centrifuge al instruments no provision is made pe it these in a book which will be sent to anyone 
KNABE. PIANO is not a matter of years and decades, but of life-times and generations. or can be made for adjustments or corrections. for the asking. In your own interest, buy no speed 
Style J Grand $500. — Mignon Grand $750. -- Knabe Angehes $1050 When inaccurate they must be thrown away. indicator of any kind until you know. To buy the 

j F Their accuracy at the best is limited by a few wrong instrument is to waste your money. 











WM. KNABE & CO. ———— 
NEW YORK i The Warner Instrument Co., 453 wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 
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THE OLD WAY - It Eats Up the Dirt 


THE NEW WAY poe 
You Don’t Have to Pound the Dust Out i" 


The terrors of the old primitive way of housecleaning—of ripping up and tearing down, of carrying to and 


fro and out and in, of endless confusion and toil and are now abolished. 





Keep Your Carpets and Rugs on the Floor! 
Keep Your Wall Decorations Hanging ! 
Keep Your Upholstered Furniture in its Place! 


Right where they are, the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER will lift out of them, by its suction force, every 











particle of dirt and dust and every germ, moth and egg of vermin. It will renovate everything in your home } 
It will make everything clean, wholesome, sanitary and sweet—outside and in and through and through a 
Everybody Can Afford It Anybody Can Operate It 
Completely equipped for hand operation, the IDEAL Operated either by hand « eciric 1 or, the IDEAL | 





Vacuum Cleaner COSTS ONLY $25. Equipped with VACUUM CLEANER ft s iu wot! 

electric motor for direct current, $55; for alternating cur- costing a thousand dollars and upwards, and does it bet 

rent, 360. The motor is of the best standard type. Ituses ter and with more convenience, No skill needed e 

only about two cents’ worth of electricity anhour. Allyou to use or maintain it. 

have to do is to attach it to your electric light fixture. The hand machine puts no tax on the strength—your 7 W484! I 
So tremendous is the saving effected by the IDEAL ¢.year-old boy might well scorn the task as too easy —con DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, MANITOU, 

VACUUM CLEANER in time, labor, health and pared with sweet ing, it is play She electvic ino 


actual money that His small price Ye quickly returned Por cocaity, baka luxury. she GLENWOOD SPRINGS, WAGON WHEEL GAP, || 
CHANGE IN PRICE, | PAGOSA SPRINGS, OURAY, SANTA FE, | 
SALT LAKE CITY | 


the price of each motor 
Are Located Directly on the Line of the 





ce |. “&. 
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many times over. 





equipped cleaner will 
be increased $5.00. 


Why pound the life out of your 
carpets and rugs under the mis 


taken notion that you are pound- 

ing the dirt outof them? Or why 

send your valuable fabrics away Denver & Ric Grande 
to be treated you don’t know 

how? 








he 
Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
renovatles every time it cleans. Its 
cost is less than what is ordinarily 
paida professional renovator for 
just one cleaning. And it remains 
to serve you all the year ‘rounc 
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AND FISHING Resort and | RATES FROM 


MAY 15 to OCT. 15 


¥ | HUNTING, CAMPING For Outing, | SPECIAL EXCURSION | 
| The Best in the World 


Excursion Rate 
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Send your order for one of these Circulars, Address 
1 } ut once, Our 
klet tells a > $ $ 
¢ new ere red ne a S. K. HOOPER, Gen. Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. R 
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The AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO. 225 Fifth Ave., New York ——— — cdeoneiemnnnees | 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. Y>, 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance im 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back —no bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping-or basting —Can be worn the year 




















Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It's Free to every woman writ 
ing for it Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of* physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your © der. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you —same 
tee— Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 


send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.51, Buffalo, N. Y 
WARNING 


inst disappointment we caution you that the Fine-Form 
1 isthe only ‘‘Maternity Skirt’’ on the market, as it is the 












fo protect you aga 
Maternity Sk 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all 
substitutes offered will rise in front hee development—a fault so repul- 
sive to every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
y» and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
_——- a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W—PHILA., PA. 














Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 
Cheaper than wood, 
f combining strength 
and art. For lawns, # 
churches, cemeteries. 
Send for FREE CAT- 
ALOG. Address 

Mi LIN The Ward Fence Co. 


Box 693. Decatur. Ind. 
SQUAB 


= BOOK FREE 



















Mated pair 

billing, or Write for our handsome 1909 
as Free Book, telling how to 
rom 


make money breeding squabs. 
We were first, the originators. 
Cloth-bound book now 803 
pages, 114 illus. It’s great. 
325 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Boys and Girls Make Money Without Money 


Mail me your address and I will forward to you 
twenty 10-cent packages of Straw-Hat-Cleaner. 
Sell them quick, then mail me one Dollar and keep 
the other. 


A. REUSCH, Druggist, Springfield Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
our Customers for soa andw| 





PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 











Votirst Karts Loans oF 6200. and uP 
A] PERKINS & CO 

Certiricates bn lee eet tat 

$ SF Derosit (ekautesat ues 


AN ENDLESS CHAIN 


Send me your name and P. O. Address and that of one of 
your friends and I will mail to each a copy of my illus- 
trated booklet ‘Southern Mississippi’ Everybody wants 
it and I want to give it to everybody. IT’S FREE. 
Ask Geo. H. Heafford, 279 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


TYPEWRITERS wx: 


All Stanuard Mach nes SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at lg tolg Mfrs. Prices allow- 
ng rental to apply on price. Shipped with = riv 
lane of exummation. Wrile for catalog ’ 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St. vt aleoe 


Marv i S 
£ ve cet FISH BITE 
Marvel Automatic Hooks land tliem every- 
= time. Beat everybody catching fish. Write 
for Free Samp'eand Premium offer. Agents wtd. 


Japanese Novelty Co., Dept. 95, St. Louis, Mo. 


{JDSON Freight Forwarding Co. 



























apt RATES on housenold yoods 
rn points 443 Marquette 
Building ¢ Shicag ; ht Building, St. Louis 
736 Old South Building, Boston ; 206 Ps tilding, San Francises 


200 Ventral Building, Los Angeles 


ATENTS “8g 


Free report as to Patentability say ee ated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
VANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT pga horde 


and f i. 
PATENT yield our clients enormous pr« fits Write us for 
PROOF. Inventors lose millions through worthless 
SENSE patent R. 8S. & A. B LACEY, Dept. 51, 
Washington, 5 C. Estab, 1869 


i “Protect Your Idea! 


PATENTS ™ PAY 2 istic 


rtunes in lat- 
Invent” entability 


E. E. VROOMAN. one preci 1182, "Washington, D. C. 
ms 7 E N T S a} EARN EXCELLENT PAY ( 


ive territory pi ms free. C.HStuart &Co., 2 Stuart Bldg., Newark, N.Y. 


ar WATSON E. COLEMAN, 


B <% Lawyer, Washington, 
Rates reasonable. 


























Advice and books free 


oe pa Re mci Best services 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, May 8, 1909 


A Revival of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Controversy 


@ The old question is up agan. The question that 
caused the writing of nearly three hundred books, 
phlets. and essays, during the last half of the nineteenth 
century, is once more to the front. 

‘Did Bacon write the works attributed to Shake- 
speare 2° 

This question, like 
times sleeps for years and then breaks out again, has been 
showing new signs of life—signs so ominous as to disturb 
the inhabitants of Stratford and all those dwelling mm the 
satisfied conclusion of Shakespearian authorship of the im- 
mortal plays. 


pam- 


a certain noted volcano that some- 


The controversy, once so prominent, quieted down not 
so much because of the failure of the Baconians to furnish 
a preponderance of evidence in support of their conten- 
tion as on account of the wave of puerile sentiment that 


swept in from the shallows of pedantic conservatism and 


made scholarly investigations on the subject unpopular. 
The present awakening 
occasioned by the discovery of facts which, if they be not 


of the controversy has been 


accounted for on the theory of Bacon’s authorship, at once 
raise a question even more perplexing as to what disposi- 
tion a rational mind is to make of these facts. 

In next wee 
the new evidences in an arlicle by William L. Stoddurd, 
entitled ‘* Facts About 
Shakespeare.” 

This article is based on the recent discoveries of William 
Stone Booth of Cambridge, Massachusetts (not of Har- 
vard ), 
Signatures of Francis Bacon, 

The **fact”’ 


who will study it out, that in hundreds of places 


is ussue we shall give conspicuous place to 


About Francis Bacon and Some 


and set forth in his recent book, ‘* Some Acrostic 
which is set forth is the evidence, open to 
any one 
in the plays the signature of Francis Bacon is cunningly, 
and with mathematical uniformity, interwoven with the 
text. That similar acrostics are to be found in writings 
that openly bear the name of Bacon on the title-page adds 
peculiar interest to the acrostics in the plays. 


More About 


@ Will Irwin's second article on Baseball, 
Out the Game,” 
the present issue, 


Baseball 


takes up the subject where it ends in 
and gives many interesting pictures of 
evolution 
how they used to substitute 
weight, the introduction of gloves, the 
the rules, 
did much to spread abroad the 


when they first began to pitch 
balls of a different 


the game in 
Curves, 
and many such matters. The amateur 
popularity of the game, 
especially during the Crvil War, 
professionals to reduce the game to a science. 
for gate receipts, 
a quick-action game that would please the public, did much 
to inspire endeavor that brought the standards of the game 


quite beyond amateur skill. 


Gibson on Baseball 
@ A donble-page drawing by Charles 
entitled ** The Baseball Season Opens,’ 


next week's issue. 
Vay 8 ry 


Gihson. 


Dana 
will appear im 





‘Working 


gradual revision of 


teams 


but it remained for the 
Playing 


with the added necessity of furnishing 
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Murphy Knew 





Supp your loyer sent for 
YOU to solve some knotty point. 
—COULD YOU DO IT? 


Yes—If you had the special training such as 
the International Correspondence Schools can 
impart to you in your spare time. Such a 
training will make you invaluable—will ensure 
promotion—will raise your salary. 

And the way is easy. To learn what it is 
mark the attached coupon opposite your chosen 
occupation. Besides putting you to no expense 
and under no obligation, marking the coupon 
entitles you to six months’ free subscription to 
the I. .S. illustrated monthly, *‘Ambition.” 

On an average, 300 students every month 
VOLU NTARILY report salary increases due 

. 8. help. During March the number 
YOU join these men by marking the 
coupon. DO IT NOW. 





INTERMATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
1198, Scranton, Pa. 

Please pe. me, absolutely free, ‘Ambition’? Magazine 
for six months, and also expls ‘in, without further obliga 
tion on my part how I can qualify or employment or 
advancement in the position before which I have marked X 
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who play baseball, and you who 

ys want to learn, be suie to subscribe for 

this great boys’ magazine. All about 

the whole world of sports and games, with the latest 
word on what big teams arid prominent men are do- 
ing. Every interest of every healthy boy is fully cov- 
ered in this magazine. It will fill you full of new ideas, 
things to make, things to collect and good stories. 


The American Boy 


250,000 boys read it and won’t be without it. 
Send $1.00 to-day for a whole year 
On sale at all news-stands at 1 0 cents 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 96 Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH. 

















We Supply the U. S. 
Government. 


Prices Cut in Half 


this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in 
strument catalog Sent 
FREE. Write to-day. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 
295 Wabash Ave., Chicago Ill LJ 











Let’ s Prove It 
To You 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
345 Broadway, New York 
Branches in All Large Cities. 


On Any 
type ws iter 














NEW BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
O’MKARA & BROCK, Pat. Aitys., 918 F St., Washington. D. C. 





SHORT STORIES for the Magazines. We sell 



























e stories and book . on commission ; we criti- 
cize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
f them. Story-Writing and Journalism 
taught by 1 mail. Our free be roklet, ‘‘Writing 
for Profit,’’ tells | The NATIONAL 
Wi N PRESS ASSOCIATION, 54 The Baldwin, 
Indianapolis. Ind 
LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 
—, makers sana re pairersare in »‘g demand Inevery townand city In the 
eacn this trade in your own hom y 
= Selr hart Syéten After craduation you will know ev- 
erything about a watch and how to restore one to perfect run 
ning order rt Free Book to-da: 





ay. 
HeSelms Wateh Sehool, 16 Perry St.. Attica, Indiana 








[LEARN ENGRAVING 


We 





von} tr te instruction. ong = bagi this high r aid art 
i old fine positio e for full part 


“"REES ENGRAVING ‘SCHOOL. 32 Steele Building, ELMIRA, N Y. 


YOu STAMMER 


al le x ome Imstre 
FREE Go ‘Medal, Wo Fair St Li nis, 
GEO. A, LE\ Is, 146 Adelaide S Detroit, Mich 
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Sn a sh ots of a Race oe overhead jungle of clothing—The family wash of t] 
Logan Court, in the Capital City of Washington, N. W. . 





























‘ ss ; hi 
These are character bits, some vivid and some depressing, and pieces of 
scenery picked from the negro settlements qf Washington, D C. They - —-— st 
show what the alleys, byways, mean streets, tenements, roofs, doorways, : . on —_ pa 
and shanties of the National Capital are producing in the way of a race a * a s, 
: oe 8 
Photographs by LEWIS W. HINE 2 ’ 4 t] 
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A woman, once a slave, who opposed the education of \ 4 an 
her grandson because the schooling of her own chil- One of the buxom young colored women whose lives es 

dren, counteracted by the influence of the slums, are wasted in pleasure and idleness—in such sec- _ 
had sent them all to the workhouse or penitentiary : : tions of the colored setilement as “‘Louse Alley’? 
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= An old white-hared 


negro, once a slave 
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| Willow Tree Alley, in the southwestern part of the city. The Capitol dome is in the back- 


ground, and in the right foreground is one of the characteristic alley streets of this labyrinth 
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A family group in Cow Alley 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 


Peter Fenelon Collier—Robert J. Collier, 416 430 West Thirteenth Street 


May 8, 1909 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Collier 
Ree HERE IS NO BLACK around this editorial. The 


trappings and the suits of grief are gone. 








Formal- 
| ities are ended, the daily labors taken up. Only 
the reality of loss remains, to be greater month 


by month. 
Rs. og) outside world the truth. 
Cos ) “4 
has left. A little of it, in sorrow and humility, is written here. 


He was a man of faith. 


We speak calmly, as one who tells an 
There was much in Mr. 
COLLIER worthy of notice on this earth which he 


More than most men, he believed in life. 
Never was he known to hint that the struggle did not repay the effort, 
that the goal was unworthy of the race. No man ever heard from 
his lips a syllable of discouragement or of fundamental doubt. The 
stumbling of denial he never knew. He never looked aside because the 
path seemed difficult to climb. In youth he turned with fury on every 
simple task presented. In prosperity a complex world could never dim 
the hunger of his mind. In sickness and in health he sped right on- 
ward. The faltering heart was strange to him. It seemed as if that 
initial healthfulness of temper would have carried him through a 
century; filled with ambition and ideals, had not the fast-driven bodily 
machine broken in the middle of his course. At a hundred his eye 
would have sparkled in response, his heart would have answered to 
the eall. 

This almost furious speed of life was harnessed to Fidelity. His 
business was personal. He had made it, he loved it, he knew it to be 
good. Of poetry, of history, of high fiction he had sent millions of vol- 
umes among the people, and he was glad. His own favorites, in a wide, 
persistent reading, had been SHAKESPEARE, Byron, BALzAc. He had 
won his right to noble friends, and he drove his soul, that millions 
through him might also have such friends at hand. He knew what a 
good book meant in a humble home. He knew, indeed, what it had 
meant to him. On the last morning of his life he talked of ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer,’ of which he happened to be only then making the acquaint- 
ance. His body bent forward, his eyes snapped, as he talked of his 
new-found Tom and Huck, of boyhood and the everlasting spirit of ad- 
venture. And to those beings, also, who had helped him in his race 
along this path of light, he was ever faithful. Before his own publishing 
house was started he was selling Bibles for another. He had tramped 


all day and none had bought. Bibles were expensive then. One scrub- 
woman had said: ‘‘ No, me boy, I have not that much money. I will 
He had 


no authority for such a sale, but he went home, slept upon the Irish- 


give ye a dollar now and fifty cents iviry week till it is paid.”’ 


woman’s wish, explained it eloquently to his employer, and on the 
morrow he sold fifty Bibles, and thus the sale of books upon instalment 
was begun. 
her, and watched over her son when she was gone. Bibles are cheaper 
now, in no small degree because PETER COLLIER worked and thought. 
It was among the realest sorrows of his life that the cost of books is 
being driven again upward, by forces beyond his ability to stem. 
Related to fidelity is ever Courage. He was proud that this news- 
paper is not a meaningless piece of merchandise, even as he took right- 
eous pride in the excellence of his books. When the weekly started on 
some perilous course, where the penalties were to fall on him, all he 


When 


we undertook to lessen the power of a certain publication, which black- 


asked was to be assured that the step was necessary and right. 


mails men and soils the lives of women, he knew, and we knew, that the 
vengeance of the viper-sheet must be concentrated on him; but, even 
in the moment of fully realizing the price, he urged us forward, with 
Godspeed to the cause. Can you wonder, then, that the tears crowd 
forward? We had intended not to let them come. He himself, in 
Similar straits, after the first break of feeling, would have brushed them 
hurriedly away. They are forced by memories of battles fought 
together, with him unswerving in the breach. 

Fancy not this abounding force was only strenuous in the mood 


which it inspired. Often it was delightful in picturesque surprise. M1 


Later for that widow he built a home, and watched over 


COLLIER, according to the almanac, was approaching sixty when, one 
evening, as he was hurrying along a Jersey road, a bottle, flung by a boy, 
crashed against his car. Immediately he told the chauffeur to stop. 
The boy fled. Mr. CoLiier flew after him. The boy was fast. His 
pursuer was still more fast. Under 
a neighboring barn was sufficient space for him to crawl, and he made 


The boy thought he saw a haven. 
his way painfully between earth and floor. Under the barn also went 
Mr. COLLIER, who emerged dragging the culprit by a foot. Having 
administered punishment according to the need, he proceeded on his 
way. Behind him there remained a youth who had learned that not 
every gray-haired citizen lacks energy to deal with situations promptly 
as they come. 

For miles in each direction 
It is dotted with the homes 
of farmers whom he knew. In a pasture stand a group of horses gazing 


He les upon a hill, in a grove of trees. 
stretches the country over which he rode. 


at the scenes of triumphs now no more. There is heard the distant bay- 
ing of a hunting dog. The buds are breaking into leaf. Yonder pasture 
is white with youth, promising fruit when summer comes. Dying win- 
ter retires before the spring. Everywhere is peace. Everywhere is life. 
Everywhere the heart of nature beats. There, upon the hill, one heart 
forever rests, one burning soul has flickered, and left to other men the 


load which he bore so bravely up. 


A Step Ahead 


TOW, FRIENDS, to the world’s daily work again. As good one 
N place as another to begin. Here is something of value which 
men are beginning in Missouri. Let us have a look at that. Forty 
years ago six or eight steamboats came into Kansas City every 
day, from Cincinnati, St. Louis, Omaha, Fort Benton. Finally 
this traffic on the Missouri River died. The steamers failed to 
keep pace with the railways. To understand why, it is requisite 
only to glance at the steamboat used on the inland rivers now. 
Apparently there is little difference between the boat of 1909 and 
the one of 1869—same three-story white frame house, same old type 
of engine and boilers up to the crowned smokestack, with the gold 
trotting hoss or spread-eagle suspended between them. Nor have their 
methods of freight-handling changed—the same irresponsible negro 
roustabouts, toting freight across a shaky plank to an unprotected levee. 
The trucks to haul it to the warehouses, also, are the same. Think 
what state the railways would be in were they using the equipment and 
methods of forty years ago! Kansas City has recalled the fact that it 
has a big, idle river waiting to be put to work. A company has been 
formed to install light-draft freight boats, with nothing above deck 
except pilot-house and quarters for crew; compound engines, forced 
draft ; modern loading and unloading devices ; warehouses with freight- 
handling machinery ; 1909 equipment and 1909 methods; the system 
used in Germany’s shallow streams, to be applied with modifications 
to the Missouri. This company does not plan to buy a million dollars 
worth of boats and terminals and do all the river business for Kansas 
City. It intends to prove that with modern equipment river navigation 
is profitable to a company with six boats, or to an individual with one 
boat. It proposes to make the Missouri River a traffic highway. It is 
not a ‘‘ hurrah’? movement. The men behind it are moving as carefully 
as if it were the sole affair of each of them. They are not looking to the 
Federal Government to do a few million dollars’ worth of preliminary 
They have set out to show the Southwest that it has water trans. 
portation at its front door—and to make the proof by their own strength, 


work. 
their own money, and their own understanding. 


The Lord of Wheat 
rTNHE HEBREW PROPHETS make excellent reading in these days of 
They often strike sharp spiritual notes, which 
the adaptable mind can readily turn into modern symbols and apply to 
To JAMES A. PATTEN of Chicago we 


so-called peace. 


our own problems of every day. 
suggest Amos, v. 11, wherein to certain froward men, ‘‘ forasmuch 

as your treading is upon the poor, and ye take from him burdens of 
wheat,’’ future discomfort is foretold 
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Gambling 


NVESTIGATING Wall Street, Governor HuGHEs’s committee found 

plenty of difference of opinion about remedies, and even about 
facts, but some of the testimony to which they listened has a decided 
general interest for the country. A Stock Exchange member of forty 
years’ standing stated that every one who enters Wall Street, except 
as a broker, loses. In a partnership contract to preclude a junior’s 
speculating, this man made a bona-fide offer of $5,000 for the name 
and address of every verified winning customer of any Wall Street 
house—provided only that the customer had so traded for two years as 
to make his account an ‘‘active’’ one. Another, for twelve years a 
member of a prominent brokerage house, stated that in all this time, 
after very broad operations, not a single customer ever took out a dollar 
of net winnings. An ex-broker stated that a ten-year search, covering 
scores of trading friends and acquaintances, as well as the records of five 
brokerage houses and one bucket-shop, failed to find a single net win- 
ner. Most brokers estimate that between ninety and ninety-eight per 
cent of customers lose. As practically every marginal trader loses, 
every bucket-shop and Wall Street house has a complete new list of 
customers in from three to five years. If you intend to begin risking 
your savings, we recommend the following steps : 

(a) Ask your broker for figures about his customers. 

(6) Ask your trading friends for their net balance. 

(c) If you have gambled before, ask yourself. Balance your own 
account. 

Few do. 

Boa-constrictors 

NHE GUGGENHEIM SMELTER TRUST has been one of the most 
‘| exacting and unscrupulous monopolies that have fastened on the 
industrial harvests of the West. It was to feed the American Smelting 
and Refining Company that Colorado engaged in a civil war which 
brought misery to thousands, made exiles of hundreds, and dragged the 
courts of that State through public contempt. The country will watch 
with interest, although not with pity, the events which are about to 
succeed the widely advertised announcement of the covert purpose of 
Standard Oil, through the Cole-Ryan syndicate, to bankrupt the Gue- 
GENHEIMS—for such is the palpable meaning of the announcement of 
the formation of the International Smelting Company. There is an 
erroneous public impression, by the way, that the Ryan of the Cole- 
Ryan syndicate is-Tom Ryan. He is JoHN D. Ryan, the managing 
director of the Amalgamated Copper Company in Montana. COLE is a 
Michigan man. Both Ryan and COLE have been organizing for years 
a lot of mining companies for the Amalgamated crowd, so that the 
‘‘erowd”’ could skim the cream of the new ventures, instead of putting 
them into Amalgamated and giving Amalgamated stockholders at large 
the benefit of the properties. When the Standard Oil financiers look 
covetously upon a railroad, a mine, an oil well, or a politician, the object 
is as helpless as the coon commonly, although erroneously, connected 
with Davy Crockett. Whether the organization of the International 
Smelting Company is a ‘‘ bluff’’ to bring the GUGGENHEIMS to terms, or 
whether it is the initial step in one of those crushing Standard Oil cam- 
paigns, matters not. It behooves the GUGGENHEIMS to put their affairs 
in order. The lesson the Standard Oil will teach them has been taught 
by the GUGGENHEIMS to others. The GUGGENHEIMS may observe the 
higher and more exquisite art of destroying an enemy without subsidiz- 
ing State troops. It is their turn to salute Ceesar and to pass from the 
stage without vulgar emotion. 


Opinion of a President 
GENERAL REACTION regarding industrial matters seems very 
likely to set in. Suecessfully arguing against harmful noise, the 
possessors of snaps are likely also successfully to stop progress. Who 
knows? At any rate, read this: 
“I hope very much that a new spirit is growing in the West about railway agita 
tion, and think the various chambers of commerce could do a great deal of good, 


if they, before the next meeting of the State Legislatures, would pass resolutions 
directed to the Representatives, stating that they do not want any more laws at 


present, but want development.” 


This opinion was written by Howarp Ex.iotr. Mr. ELLiort is president 
of the Northern Pacific. It was written to a Montana chamber of com- 
merce. The Northern Pacific might first voluntarily return to the State 
ot Montana, and to the miners whose courage made possible the building 
of its road. the vast domains of mineral land which it fileched from them 
by a wrong second only to the attempted looting of Alaska. It might 
voluntarily, for another thing, go out of the business of owning land 
offices and officials, whose salaries and office-rent the Government pays 
It might voluntarily stop subscribing the money of its stockholders to 
purchase the election of its candidates for the Federal Senate 


A Beginning 
7.HAT MAKES TURKEY interesting at the present moment is 
less the immediate drama than the suggested stretches of in- 
ternal change ahead. Of course, the possibility of intervention and 


sudden conflagration all over Europe has been the most serious worry to 
the world, but it is diffieult to believe, in spite of hysteria and ‘‘An 
Englishman’s Home,’’ that the financiers of England, France, and Ger 


many will allow humanity to set itself so far backward in loss of sub- 
stance and of bread-winning, able-bodied men, to say nothing of the 
bloody destruction of slowly acquired ideals of reason, sympathy, and 
peace. What it is legitimate to hope is, that Turkey has started on a 
new régime, which means not merely a change in forms of govern- 
ment, but in the welfare of a whole people. Probably it means that 
the government of that country is no longer to be an outworn form, un- 
intelligently pandering to the desires of a few, but an effort to do the 
best that may be done for the millions of ordinary inhabitants. 


Superiority 

F RUSKIN COLLEGE, Oxford, that attempt to give young artisans 
() and laborers an education, the London ‘‘ Standard”’ says that the 
students devote themselves to political economy, political philosophy, 
sociology, ‘‘and the other things which are not matters of knowledge 
but of opinion.’’ The paper is very broad-minded. ‘‘ We do not say 
that the universities should be barred to promising lads of the industrial 
classes. As a matter of fact, they are not. The ladder is down to the 
gutter now and the slope is not too steep.’’ What is knowledge? Not, 
evidently, the minimum of expense required to provide decent food, 
light, and air for a family in a given locality. Nothing is knowledge 
which directly allies itself with life. Teachers, physicians, and Lealth 
boards should not face the conditions of modern industrialism. Knowl- 
edge is not knowledge if it affects conduct or tempers legisla- 
tion. Sociology has the same difficult task in justifying itself to the 
playful Philistines of modern journalism as astronomy, medicine, or 
the evolutionary theory. For nearly half a century we had ‘the 
‘‘“monkey’’ joke. We are living through a probationary term with the 
patient but buffeted figure of the ‘‘ Sociologist,’’ tinkering, investi- 
gating, legislating, and intruding where the wise and the witty prac- 
tise indifference and spin the merry jest. 


Something Done 
PITTSBURG DRUGGIST has obtained a verdict for $40,000 
L against the estimable WILLIAM D’ ALTON MANN. The judge did 
credit to the bench: 
“These damages,” he said, “are highly punitive, and [ think that punitive dam 
ages were highly justified in this case. On the merits I may say that I never tried 
a case in which the evidence more thoroughly warranted a verdict.” 


It was a typical bit of ‘‘ Town Topics’’ seandal, including an attack 
on a woman’s reputation. What was not so typical was the courage 
of the plaintiff. He did not go whining around. He faced all the mud 
in the possession of Colonel MANN and hit him a blow worthy of a 
citizen and a man. If one-twentieth of the persons libeled by MANn’s 
blackmailing publication had the courage to begin and conduct a libel 
suit, this king of seandal-sellers would speedily seek some less injurious 
occupation. He battens on the general cowardice, or, to be more 
lenient, on the general unwillingness to drag one’s whole private life 
into the publie glare, even in order to put an end to such a dirty and 
vicious nuisance as Colonel MANN. It is a case where nothing is 
needed for victory except determination. 


Enthusiasm 

\ERTAIN REMARKS partake so profoundly of the qualities of slop 
( that they seem hopelessly to lower a man of good record, hereto- 
fore admired. What did Senator Cummins seek when he asserted that 
ROOSEVELT was a stronger man than GEORGE WASHINGTON? Has he 
any adequate conception of what WASHINGTON endured and did? If 
not, better had he hold his peace. He added that when he finishes his 
term Tarr will be the greatest man America has produced. Does he 
get anything for this? It is enough to sicken even a patriot with public 
life. Doubtless when the time comes to please TAFT’S successor Cum- 
MINS will find him surpassing WASHINGTON in strength, LINCOLN in 
wisdom, FRANKLIN in shrewdness, WEBSTER in eloquence, JEFFERSON 
in philosophy, HAMILTON in finance. Let us hope the Senator from 
Iowa will gain much. For any small advantage such degradation of 
one’s intelligence would be granted at too high a price. 


Summing It Up 
FF XHOSE WHO FAVOR direct nominations and those who oppose are 
| moved by definite principles easily understood. Such nominations 
are favored because : 

1. They make the participation of the general public in polities easy 
instead of diffieult. 

2. They cause public servants to be more often responsive to general 
opinion and less often subservient to bosses and to special money 
interests. 

Direct nominations are opposed because : 

1. In the words of one distinguished Senator, they are un-American, 


socialistic, and anarchistie. 


2. They are unnecessary, because once in a long time, in times of 


special stress, the popular wil] is listened to even in spite of the obstruct 
ive convention system. 

3. Because direct nominations have proved popular in the West, and 
any man who comes from Kansas resembles the Missing Link. 
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omment About Congress 


By MARK 


S THERE a Democratic Party? And if there is, who 
will set down the body of common principles behind 
which a majority of its members are willing to unite? 
On this page there has already been printed a list of 
twenty-three Democrats who broke away from their party 
and voted with the Republicans in the fight on the rules 
when the House was organized. There has been printed, 
also, a list of thirty-eight Democrats who voted for a tariff 
on lumber, although the Demoeratie national platform 
calls for free lumber. Below is printed a list of twenty-nine Democrats who 

the Republicans having put hides on the free list of the Payne bill 
favor of an amendment to put a duty of ten per cent on hides. 





voted it 


Together, these 
three groups make more than a majority of all the Democrats in Coneress. 
Those who voted to put a duty on hides are: 


From Texas: MorrIS SHEPPARD of Texarkana, MARTIN Dies of Beaumont, CHoIcE 
BOSWELL RANDELL of Sherman, JACK BEALL of Waxahachie, Rurus Harpy of Cor 
sicana, ALEXANDER WHITE GREGG of Palestine, JouN MATTHEW Moore of Richmond. 
GEORGE FARMER BURGESS of Gonzales, Ropert Lee HENRY of Waco, Joun HAti 
STEPHENS of Vernon, JAMES L. SLAYDEN of San Antonio, JOHN NANCE GARNER of 
Uvalde, WILLIAM RosBert SMitu of Colorado, ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON of Austin. 

From Louisiana: Ropert F. 
Lake Charles. 

From Missouri: WILLIAM PATTERSON BoRLAND of Kansas City, COURTNEY WALKER 
HAMLIN of Springfield. 

From Colorado: EDWARD THOMAS TAYLOR of Glenwood Springs, ATTERSON WALDEN 
RucKER of Fort Logan, JOHN A. MARTIN of Pueblo. ‘ 

From Alabama: GEORGE WASHINGTON TAYLOR of Demopolis, JoHN LAWSON 
BURNET? of Gadsden. 

From Indiana: WILLIAM ELIJAH Cox of Jasper, Joun A. M. Apair of Portland. 

From Nevada: GEORGE A, BARTLETT of Tonopah. 

From Tennessee: GEORGE WASHINGTON GORDON of Memphis. 

From Georgia: WILLIAM GorDON BRANTLEY of Brunswick. 

From Illinois: JAMES THOMAS McDermott of Chicago. 


BROUSSARD of New Iberia, ARSENE PAULIN PvuJo of 


The position of a Democrat who has an industry in his own district that 
clamors for protection is difficult. When William Jennings Bryan was in 
Congress it was proposed to put a duty on beet sugar. 
in the Congressional Record for 1892: 


This dialogue occurs 


“Mr. PERKINS: Are you to be understood as opposed to a State or National pro- 
tection to be extended to the beet-sugar industry ? 

“Mr. Bryan: I am, most assuredly. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 
And when it is necessary to come down to Congress and ask for a protection or a 
bounty for an industry in my own State, which I should refuse, as wrong to an 
industry in another State, I shall cease to represent Nebraska in Congress. [Great 
applause on the Democratic side.|” 


Champ Clark, in the present Congress, has taken the same point of view. 
He was put in a difficult position by the demand, on the part of his constituents, 
for a tariff on zine. Clark was outspoken : 

“IT want to repeat, and we might as well settle it and be through with it, | am not 
going to help any man plunder the American people because he happens to live in 


Missouri. J will go out of public life before I do it.” 


If Mr. Clark and Mr. Bryan are right, these twenty-nine Democrats who 
voted for a tariff on hides, and the thirty-eight who voted for a tariff on lumber, 
belong in another party. Senator Bailey of Texas has tried to straddle this 
situation by saying: 

“It is not an abandonment of the principles of the Democratic Party for a Senator 
to insist that the same principles which apply to other constituencies shall likewise 
be applied to his. 
does not signify that we are in favor of applying them.” 


That these principles shall be applied without discrimination 


What it all emphasizes is the extent to which the words “Democrat” and 
“Republican” have become meaningless. Maybe we shall in time change the 


party labels to “Conservative” and “Progressive’—with Aldrich, Cannon, and 


the sugar Demoerats of Louisiana, “Fingy’ Conners, Penrose, and the Tam- 


many friends of the corporations lined up on one side, while Republicans like 
Murdock, Cooper, and Bristow stand side by side with Democrats like Folk and 
Johnson of Minnesota. 


Four Good Speeches 
HE best four speeches delivered in the tariff debate up to the date of this 
Sereno EK. Payne of New York, Champ Clark 
Washington, and Claude Kitehin of 


writing are those of 
of Missouri, Francis W. Cushman of 
North Carolina. Practically every member of Congress has made a long set 
speech on the Payne bill. For the most part they are dreary and of little 
value. The Southern members run to poetical quotations and fervid outbursts 
in the manner of the orators of a generation ago. The speeches of the North 
ern members, as a rule, are dull beyond endurance, the bulk of them made up 
of pages of undigested statistics and long newspaper extracts. But the speeches 


of the four men mentioned are genuinely worth while. Payne’s speech, of 


course, is the exposition of his own bill. And Chairman Payne does know his 
subject. The Demoeratie opposition leader, Champ Clark, in opening his formal 


attack on Payne’s bill, said: 


1 want to be fail The chairman of the Ways and Means Committe: Mr 
Payne] knows more about tariff schedules than any other man on top of the ground 
1 think his conclusions are frequently erroneous, but he knows more about exports 
and imports, and he knows more about what the tariff rates have been 
The speech of Mr. Clark himself is not only well-informed as to tariff facts, 
but is richly touched with humor. It has the flavor of a racy personality an 


qualities which make even a tariff speech readable For humo 


SULLIVAN 


though, the speech beyond comparison is that of Francis W. Cushman of Wash- 
ington. Cushman could make a better living as a professional humorist than 
as a member of Congress, and the country would be his debtor for the change. 
The judicial temper of his views on public affairs is indicated by this quota- 
tion trom his tariff speech : 

“Tam a protectionist, without any qualifying adjectives. I am not only a protec- 
tionist, but a high protectionist. ... I believe in it like the heathen believes in 
his idol.” 


But as a teller of stories which are at once funny and apt, Cushman is 
decidedly the best in Congress, and the distinction is sufficiently rare in a 
The speech of Claude 
Kitchin is scholarly and interesting in its discussion of those Democrats who 
It is interspersed 


somber world to deserve well of his fellow men. 


have voted with the Republicans for partial protection. 
with debate and repartee brought about by interruptions from Mr. Fordney 
and other Republicans. 
way, interested in public speaking and debate, would do well to get these four 


Any person interested in the tariff, or, in a broader 
speeches. Reprints of them, as well as of any other speech delivered in Congress, 
can be had by a request to the member who delivered it. 


Enable the President to See the People 


HE President of the United States gets $75,000 a year. The necessary 
exactions which’make holes in this are many. A single evening’s enter- 
tainment, of the kind of which rigid custom makes him give several each winter, 
As the law is now, he must pay his own traveling 
It is not merely a matter 
of dignity or personal comfort—that he must take a whole car for himself 
A single trip from 
President Taft 
Of his own choice, he 


costs upward of $1,000. 
expenses. He can not travel like a private citizen. 
and his party is so obvious as to be beyond argument. 
Washington to New York and back costs him upward of $250. 
is fond of traveling. He likes to meet the people. 
would cover the country once each year, touching the Pacifie Coast four times 
during his term, compared to the once each term that Roosevelt and McKinley 
visited California. 
$25,000 a year for traveling expenses would make it possible. 


Unquestionably, the people wish this. An allowance of 

The matter is 

pressing now, for probably the possibility of a trip to Seattle and Alaska late 
this summer must depend upon it. Congress should make this appropriation. 

The Effect of High Protection | 

URING the debate in the House on the Payne bill, Congressman Longworth 

of Cincinnati read a letter from one of his constituents, which said in part: 

“As a manufacturer of clothing for a period of almost fifty years, I can truthfully 

state that I never handled cloth of so inferior a quality for the price as I do now. 

The masses, consisting of laborers, mechanics, and farmers, the real users of ready- 


made clothing, are receiving practically no value for their money.” 


The Payne bill does not substantially change the tariff on woolen goods. 


340 Days 


T IS 340 days from the date of this paper until any member of the present 

Congress comes up for reelection. The chief issue in the election of the next 
Congress will be Cannon. Every one of the 218 Republicans now in Congress 
knows that, as he turns back to his constituents, he carries the burden of Cannon. 
Cannon knows that just so many Republicans 
Will Cannon let this happen? 


willing to save his fellow Republieans, direct primaries will do the work. 


perhaps twenty, possibly fifty 

If he is un- 
Of the 
thirty-one Republican “insurgents,” all but five came to Congress from direet- 


will fail of reelection because of him. 


primary districts. 
Books for an Old Man 


Kk HAVE assumed a task which we conceive to be not only a private 
| | ig tornd but also not without dignity as a publie service—the point- 
ing out of those quiet pleasures which would make—we use the potential 
mood with care—which would make a serene old age in a substantial home on 
the outskirts of Danville, Illinois, preferable to the tumult and hurly-burly 
which are inevitable in an assemblage of 391 somewhat boisterous men in a 
single room on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, District of Columbia. Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University is at the present time engaged in compiling a 
set which he aptly calls “five feet of books,” a compilation of those 100 volumes 
The idea is full of subtle 


appeal. We wish Dr. Eliot would now address himself to a more limited task. 


which, among all printed books, are of most worth 


We would like to have from him a list of, say, fifty books best adapted to a 


man of seventy-four who has passed his years in arduous political life, but now 


sees an opportunity for escape to quiet retirement and indulgence in those 
pleasures of taste to which he has long denied himself. We should like a list 
hich would appeal powerfully to such a man, which would cause him to reeall 

ong-forgotten aspirations for the charm of eultivation and learning—a list, the 
contemplation of whieh would help such a man to make decision between the 
clamor and strite of polities on the one hand, and, on the other, the fender and 
the book—a list so alluring that it would brace him to resist the demand of the 
publie that he continue to serve them. As a start toward sueli a list, we suggest 
these (the titles of ace ptable addition s to the list will be welcomed ) : 

Cicero De Senectute” (in the original 

Emerson: “The Over-Soul.”’ 


Wordsworth: “An Evening W 


] 


These books and slippered immunity publie life, long 


davs of quiet in Danville. Illinois these we Wish they would 


ippeal to him. 
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Baseball as It Was.—The second championship game between the Atlantics of Brooklyn and the Athletics of Philadelphia, 1866. Score 33 to 33—game called 


on account of darkness at the end of the seventh inning. 
of the batsman, the basemen playing frozen to their bags. 


Notice the underhand pitcher, the gloveless catcher keeping a respectful distance behind the bat, the wide swing 
The gentleman sitting with his feet on a box on the first base line is the umpire. The men at the table are 


scorers. The gamblers waving bills, the pickpocket caught in the act, the drunkards, in the foreground, illustra‘e the tendencivs which were creeping into the game 


Baseball Reporting in 1856 
THE JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH STYLE 


oe noble American game, which all the seduc- 
tions of the scientific game of cricket have not 
been able to undermine, is growing more and more in 
favor every day. No less than three matches were played 
last week, and the attendance at each was not only very 
large, but made brilliant by great gatherings of ladies, 
whose interest in the sport scemed to be not at all short 
of that experienced by the most occupied observer of the 


BASEBA 


“We got our language from the’ English and most of 
our institutions from the Dagos and the Dutch. But 
there are two things, I tell the boys, that are all 
American. One’s the good old flag and one’s baseball.” 
—Remarks of Tim Murnane. 


OR the first seventy-five years of 
our national existence we wor 
_— along without a national 
§ game. We were a hardy people, 
| but not an athletic one Our 
lusty young men were employ 
ing their strength, their agility, 
and their fortitude on the work 
of taming a continent. If there 
was an American sport in that 
period it was probably wrestling 
—the game at which Washington and Lincoln were 
adepts—a rough kind of ecatch-as-eateh-can. In Phila 
delphia and other Eastern centers a very few played 
cricket; the “sporty,” a limited class in those times, 
followed the prize-ring or drove fast horses 

All the time, however, the boys of America, unhon 






ored and unsung, were quietly making the national 
game. As far back as the Colonial period they were 


playing, on the commons of the East, the clearings of the 
frontier. and the vacant lots of new towns, a crude game 
of ball. It is easy to establish the connection of this 
game with “rounders,” an English schoolboy game which 
may be traced back as far as the age of Elizabeth 
Indeed, there is evidence leading to the belicf that 
rounders was once called “baseball” in certain parts 
of England, notably Suffolk. In. America the corre 
sponding game generally went under the name of ‘round 
ball,” and, because it was played at the time of town 
meetings, “townball.” But as far back as the thirties 


FROM AN PRINT IN THE POSSESSION OF T. H. MURNANE 


other sex. We are inclined to think, too, that this fea- 
ture of these occasions has no little effect in inspiring 
the players in the game, and that the last energy of 
every contestant is taxed by the consciousness that he 
must win or lose in the minds of an exceedingly keen 
and scrutinizing class of lookers-on. We are much 
pleased to see the beautiful and fair of this city lend 
the charm of their presence to the healthful out-of-doors 
sports and exercises, and we have a shrewd opinion that 
more than one of them attends the grounds with a vieu 
of sharply measuring among the players the qualities of 


I—Before the Professionals Came 


By WILL IRWIN 


<< 








Baseball Reporting in 1908 
THE GEORGE M. COHAN STYLE 


aa MMON up that second set, fellows, and we will 
h pass judgment. Who is that leading off? Lit 
tle Anathema Evers, no less. We remember you very 
well, little Evers. Where are you going? To first? | 
Oh! very well; but look you, Herzog, be a bit more 
accurate in your throws after this This may prove 
costly. {nd here is Steinfeldt—NSteinfeldt who fanned 
at a critical period of Vonday’s game, and you know 
how NSteinfeldt well, what is it this time. Steinfeldt? 
1 double. and it ple ase you ind there is Evers cross 
ing the plate ind now what? Simply that Howard 
is safe on Devlin’s bad throw, and he and Tinker, who || 
follows him, run into a double play while Steinfeldt || 
scores lt is two runs and it is disqusting, and many 
but there is Pfeiste 

















thousands of us say as much 
ind if we do hit him, there is Pfeister’s fielding sup 
port to make a mock of us, and so it goes until the 
sizth inning. by which time all the fans are wet and 


UcGrau poutful and Chance is bragging and every- | 


hody is peevish at everybody else, and it’s a mighty | 

| 
poor time to attempt a pleasantry ; and. of course, it || 
must be this pestiferous Evers who aqain is first to 


hat. and. of course. he must sinale to center. 1h. well! 
Vake a good job of it. Cubfelflows!” W W Aulick 
in New York “Times.” August 12, 1908 


~ 


what might make a serviceable future husband. Among 
the matches we allude to, the return game between the 
Baltic Club of this city and the Union Club of Morrisania 
may be mentioned as the most prominent, from the great 
attendance that was present. It was played Wednesday 
of last week, but was suspended in consequence of being 
overtaken by the shades of night. {t the time oO} the ad 
journment the score stood 15 runs in favor of the Union 
and 12 runs for the Baltic. The matter is to stand thus 
till the re sumption of the game, but no day was named.” 
Porter’s “Spirit of the Times,” September 6, 1856. 


of the last century probably even farther back—they 
called it, in certain localities, “baseball.” When, in the 
forties, the modern game, originating in New York, made 
its conquering advance, the boys called this old game 
the “Boston game,” or the “Massachusetts game,” to 
distinguish it from the newfangled “New York game.” 
It was played in various ways in various parts of the 


country. (Those boys’ games, having no written rules, 
tend always to local variations.) Its first cousin, “round 


ers,” is to-day as many games as there are counties in 
England and Ireland. But let a description of “Massa 
chusetts baseball,” as played on Boston Common during 
the thirties, stand for the rest. 

The number of players on a side might vary from 
six to twenty; but eight was the regulation number. 
Che field, as shown in the illustration, was an irregular 


polygon There were really five bases, for the home 
base and the batter’s base were not coincident The 
ball was made of any soft and elastic material, such 
as wound yarn, a sturgeon’s nose, and, later 1ollow 
rubber. The pitcher—known as the “thrower” or “giver” 

stood midway of the polygon The eateher stood up 
close behind the bat: but he had a scout’ to assist 
him, since this game, like cricket. made no distinetion 
between fair and foul balls—anything off the bat was 
a hit. Ihere were no basemen. for a runner off base 
was put out just as In rounders by being hit with 
the ball Five seouts assisted in fielding balls and “soak 
ing” the runner Hence the soft ball \ ball eaueht off 
the bat. or on first bound, was out Kven after real base 
ball came, this game had a long survival; | myself played 
it on the Colorado frontier in the early eighties 

Then, as suddenly and as unacecountably as a “muta 
tion” in evolution, real baseball. the crude form of the 
modern game, sprang into existence in New York 

The present site of Madison Square Garde vas. in 
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the late thirties and the early forties, a level, vacant 
lot. There, on summer afternoons, the boys and young 
men used to kick footballs, run races, toss balls, and “bat 
flies.” According to the best information I have, “town” 
or “round” ball was never played in or about New York; 
but the boys did play ‘“‘one-two-and-three-old-cat.” In the 
seasons of 1840-42, “‘one-old-eat” became a fad. In 1842 
the railroad took that field for freight yards. The boys 
moved on to the Murray Hill grounds, east of Fourth 
Avenue and north of Thirty-fourth Street. One fine 
afternoon Alex. J. Cartwright came among them and said: 

“Boys, I’ll show you a better game than that!” 

“Show us,” they said. 

And Cartwright, scratching with a stick in the dust, 
marked off the diagram of a baseball diamond. 

They listened to him; and they laid off the field ac- 
cording to his directions, using stones for the bases and 
the plate. He set a man on each base and three “scouts” 
in the outfield; and so, with eight men on a side, the boys 
of New York played their first game of real baseball. 


Magna Charta of Baseball 


a — HE details, the score, even the exact date 
of that historical event, are lost. We 
t know, however, that they pruned here 
} ry. and added there for two or three years, 
and that by the end of their first season 
they founded the Knickerbocker Club. 
From the first they perceived that it was 
pee ; difficult to hit a ball thrown full arm; 
such a ball was fearfully hard on a barehanded 
So they invented an artificial delivery for the 
pitcher. He must “pitch” the ball—deliver it underhand 
without “throw” or “jerk.” It was like the motion of a 
tenpin bowler. That limitation on the game was not fully 
removed until 1883. At some time in the first s@ason 
the Knickerbockers learned that the outfielders, taking 
a long grounder, could hardly field it to the plate with- 
out assistance. So they added a loose fielder, and named 
him “short-stop.”” He was the serub of the team; he was 
not expected to help with the infield plays, but only to 
assist the outfielders. It was a matter of ten years be 
fore “Dicky” Pearce, a scrub shortstop who developed 
unexpected ability, took to fielding infield hits ahead of 
the basemen, and made a real position out of shortstop. 
The yarn ball which they used in 1842 gave place to a 
ball larger and heavier than the one we use at present, 
and covered with sheepskin. This cover was sewed on 
in four sections by a shoemaker; and a complete ball 
cost about $2—a big sum for the boys of that time. 
Within a few years the Knickerbockers had a rival 
the Gotham Club. Before that—in 1845—they published 
the first set of fourteen rules. Of those rules only three 
have been wholly changed. The dimensions of the field, 
with the sole exception of the pitcher’s position, remain 
to-day as they were then. We have amplified them to 
meet new inventions, but we have altered them but little. 
Here is that Magna Charta of baseball: 


further, 
catcher. 


The bases shall be from “home” to second 
from first to third base forty-two 


Section 1 
base forty-two paces; 
paces equidistant. 

Section 2—The game to consist of twenty-one counts 
or aces, but at the conclusion an equal number of hands 
must be played. 

Section 3—The ball must be pitched and not thrown 
for the bat. 

Section 4—A ball knocked 
first or third base is foul. 

Section 5—Three balls being struck at and missed, and 
the last one caught, is a hand out; if not caught is con 
sidered fair, and the striker bound to run. 

Section 6.—A ball being struck or tipped, and caught 
either flying or on the first bound, is a hand out. 

Section 7—A player, running the bases, shall be out 
if the ball is in the hands of an adversary on the base, 
or the runner is touched by it before he makes his base 

it being understood, however, that in no instance is a 
ball to be thrown at him. 

Section 8—A player running who shall prevent an 
adversary from catching or getting the ball before mak 
ing his base is a hand out. 

Section 9—If two hands are already out, a player 
running home at the time a ball is struck can not make 
an ace if the striker is caught out. 

Section 10—Tiree hands out, all out. 


outside the range of the 


Section 11—Vlayers must take their strike in regu 
lar turn 

Section 12—No ace or base can be made on a foul 
strike 

Section 13—A runner can not be put out in making 
one base when a balk is made by the pitcher 


Section 14—But one 
bounds out of the field 


allowed when the _ ball 


when struck 


base 


Just a word, 
versy over the 


further, about the eontro 
“rounders origin” of baseball, than which 
no question before the sporting public has stirred up 


before | go 


more human ire That Mr. Cartwright came among the 
New York boys with a full-fledged game, a novelty to 
them, is pretty well established. Nothing further is 
known about the life of Mr. Cartwright; and it seems 
a little strange to one of this generation that he should 
have invented “out of his head” a thing so like the old 
Massachusetts ogame Further, it was called “baseball” 
from the very first: and the name “baseball” for round 
ers and its modifications goes back to England. Notice 


ny “ee ar : 
aiso, In Section 7, that at him is italicized, indicating 


knowledge of a game in which the runner was put out 
by being hit with the ball—which was the rule in both 
rounders and townball. Again, they scored the game in 
that lay by twenty-one points ; and twenty-one points 
is the method of oring rounders in many parts of Eng 
land and Irela to this day. So it seems likely, to one 
Studying the tu in this age of baseball, that Mr. Cart 
wright had seen a game of townball, roundball or round 
ers, and that orked the game out from his recollec 
tions or els fied it msciously That very thing 


Collier’s 


happened when the American colleges tried to play 
Rugby football from books; did we not know its history 
so well, there might be a controversy over the ‘Rugby 
origin” of American football. 

Two other things bear on the question. A_ special 
committee of the Baseball Commission has lately de- 
clared against the “rounders” theory. They present 
among their data a letter from Abner Graves, an old 
mining engineer of Denver. Mr. Graves says that in 
1839, while a student at Green’s Select School in Coop- 
erstown, New York, General Abner Doubleday invented 
the modern game, named it “baseball,” and set two teams 
of boys to playing it. General Doubleday certainly did 
not invent the name “baseball”; and in 1839 he was at 
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*“ Roundball,” “Townball,” or “ Boston Base- 
ball.—As played on Boston Common in 
the last century. The scouts resembled our 
basemen, but they put the runner out by hit- 
ting him with the ball while he was off the base 
West Point. However, Mr. Cartwright may have got 


his game from Cooperstown and not out of his head. 
Again, old members of the Knickerbocker Club have told 
John Montgomery Ward, the star shortstop of the eigh 
ties, that when they began playing baseball in 1842-43 


they were reviving a game which they had _ played 
in their childhood. These are the contradictory data 
in a controversy which has rent clubs and estranged 


friends. 

The game was now fairly launched; before 1855 it 
was the local sport of Manhattan. At about that time 
the English residents and Anglomaniacs imported cricket. 
At first cricket seemed likely to swamp baseball. But 
the factor which makes baseball so peculiarly fitted to 
the American temperament—its quick action—gave it the 
advantage. By 1856, when the sporting papers first 
began to notice the game, baseball and cricket drew 
about equal space. The Murray Hill grounds had van 
ished by that time; the Elysian Fields at Hoboken, just 
across the river from New York, came to be the Polo 


Li 


Grounds of that period. There a dozen-odd teams from 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Hoboken, and other cities about 
New York Bay played home-and-home matches. Says 
Porter’s “Spirit of the Times”: “This noble American 
game, which all the seductions of the scientific game of 
cricket have not been able to undermine, is growing 
more and more in favor every day. No less than three 
matches were played last week.” 

The spirit and practise of the game were purely ama 
teur. These young fellows, many of them members of 
old Knickerbocker families, played for fun. Challenges 
were formal affairs. A committee met to arrange the 
details, and to choose two umpires and a referee—*posi- 
tions of great dignity,” says the “Spirit of the Times.” 
The teams played in open fields before their plighted 
ladies and the delighted small boys of the Jersey shore. 
When the game was over they adjourned, usually, to 
the Red Wing Tavern in Harlem, where the vanquished 
dined the victors; then home in a carryall by moonlight. 

It was a crude game, but merry. In theory, the 
pitcher was there only to give the boys a chance to 
“soak the ball.” “First bound” was still out. The un- 
fortunate catcher, handling a heavy, lively ball without 
mask, glove, or protector, stood up near the bat when 
men were on bases if he had the skill and courage; the 
early guides recommend him “to do so when he can.” 
Had not the pitcher been restricted to an artificial 


throw, scarce a catcher would have lived to tell the 
tale. Many catchers took everything “on first bounce,” 


Waiting for a “Good One” 


and managed at that to prevent much base-stealing— 
base-running also was in its infancy. “Smith,” says the 
“Spirit of the Times,” “caught a remarkable game, hav- 
ing but five passed balls scored against him.” Here and 
there we get a glimpse which shows how crude it all 
was—what a matter of hit-and-miss natural force. In 
the fifties, Dicky Pearce shone without a peer as an in 
fielder: he used to stop grounders with his hand and foot! 
IIE theory of bases on balls was not as 
‘ “\ yet. When it began to dawn on the 
nr i pitchers that they could puzzle the bat 
; | ters and so hold down hitting, the game 
‘ promised to become as long-drawn-out 
4 8 as cricket. The pitcher could deliver 
Se $8 wild balls in every direction; it mat- 
cman tered not; the batter simply waited pa- 
tiently for a good one—waited, sometimes, for a quarter 
of an hour. The umpires and referee, standing crowned 
with tall hats on the sidelines, had at first no power to 
make the pitcher behave. So, also, the batter did not 
need to strike at ‘good ones” if they did not suit his 
fancy. He just waited until he had what he wanted. 

Yet a few “first things” did appear. In 1848 they 
changed the method of putting a man out on bases to the 
present rule—‘catch him out at first, touch him out at 
second, third, and home.” When that happened, certain 
hardy souls took to sliding bases—feet first. The ac- 
cepted uniform being firemen’s shirts and long trousers 
without padding, they did it but gingerly. The bats- 
men learned that a steady series of short hits paid bet- 
ter in the long run than a perpetual attempt at home 
runs. “‘Muffin” is a piece of baseball slang of that time, 
now lost to the language; its meaning stood half-way 
between “lemon” and “dub.” And “muffin hitters” they 
termed those who knew nothing but to slug. The base- 
men learned that they could cover more territory by 
playing a little off the sack. Harry Chadwick, called, 
a little fulsomely, “The Father of Baseball,” began to 
write the game for the sporting papers. 

3y the late fifties, baseball was spreading out from 
New York. E. G. Saltzman, a member of the Knicker- 
bockers, moved to Boston and took the game with him. 
The Tri-Mountains of Boston had just organized them 
selves to play the old Massachusetts game on the Com- 
mon. Saltzman came among them with his own game. 
The boys saw New York baseball in action—‘tand there 
was nothing to it.” The Boston game dwindled and 
died. Portland formed a club in 1858. Buffalo and 
Rochester caught the fever. The Chicago boys had 
played townball—which they called (Continued on page 32) 





Site of the old Murray Hill grounds, New York, to-day 
b tseball here 


yw on the present site of Madison Square Garden 





lt is uncertain whether the Knickerbockers played thew Jirst 
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The World’s Storm Center.— The City of Constantinople, now in the hands of the Young Turks. Set back from 
the Bosphorus in a great park (at the left of the photograph) is the Yildiz Kiosk, the palace of the Sultan 


The Turk 


Characteristics of the People Who Deposed Abdul Hamid II and Put His 


oa author’s father, a Byzantine Greek, was a high 
official under four sultans, being successively Gov 
ernor of Crete, Prince of Samos, Minister of Interior, Im- 
perial Commissioner of Rumania, and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the Dalmatian Provinces. Because of his liberal 
views he and his family were subjected by Abdul Hamid 
to seven years of espionage. Mr. Adossides himself, while 
connected with the Foreign Office, was forced to flee 
because of his liberal sympathies. 


k a %> HE Turk is a fatalist. “Each 
( - nation has its term,” says the 


} Koran. With a mind schooled 
in resignation, he endures with- 
|| out a murmur the greatest pri- 

; & vations, while in good fortune he 
is neither arrogant nor unduly 


g elated. Proud of his race and 

\ content with his religion, he ven- 
8 erates the memory of his ances- 

~ ee becalmed at the 


tors and lies 
wharfs of custom while other nations leave their ancient 
moorings for the unknown sea. 

Endowed with a remarkable physique and of a strong 
constitution, the Turk is temperate, hospitable, and gen- 
erous. In many places in Asia Minor, bargains and sales 
are made without accounts, contracts, or receipts. This 
could not be so if avarice were prevalent. And, as the 
Turk has been taught that wealth is only passing, it is 
not often that he will commit a crime for money. 

Turks, however, are of two kinds—the Government 
official and the man of the people—and of these the one 
is the very antithesis of the other. Just as the former 
is false, cruel, servile, arrogant, and unjust, so is the 
latter simple, honorable, and hospitable. Hospitality, 
indeed, is the Turk’s greatest virtue. Should you travel 
among the true Turks in Asia Minor you will find, in 
stead of inns and hotels, a warm welcome in every house. 
The chief men of the village will dispute with each 
other for the honor of being your host, and he who has 
won that privilege is envied by his neighbors. If not 
rich enough to afford a ‘“moussafir odassi,” or guest 
chamber, he will place his own room at your disposal; 
but wherever you may lodge you will always find in 
large Turkish lettters this traditional inscription: ‘Here 
is received the Stranger! In the name of God! the 
Compassionate! the Merciful!” 

Nor are introductions necessary. Whatever your creed 
or condition, your rank or your country, whether Chris 
tian or Moslem, wealthy or poor, you will be lodged and 
entertained as long as you choose to remain. While a 
guest you are not only not allowed to expend a penny, 
but are not even permitted to offer a “tip” to the sei 
vants, for this would be considered a great insult to 
your host. Nor must it be supposed that this is true 
only of the rich or the well-te-do; it is characteristic 
also of the poorest peasants. They do not wait sim 
ply to receive you; they will go out to find you. In 


as 


many villages a guest-chamber is kept at the public 
expense. 

An ordinary Turkish interior is the mirror of the na 
tional character. Though the harem is usually more « 
less luxurious, the selamlik, or apartment for the men, is 
simple to bareness. Of carpets, curtains, chairs, tables, 


pictures, books, and bookeases, not a sign. You will se¢ 
instead only a whitewashed wall, a mat on the floor, 
one or two divans, and a frame holding a verse of the 
Koran, letters of gold on a ground of blue or vermilion; 
for the Turk, having a natural dislike of furniture, loves 
to see a room empty and bare. All he wishes is air and 
light. Hence you will observe many windows, and these, 


moreover, are usually without blinds 


1 


In the mansions of the great, as in those of t 
pashas, it is otherwis Here one can find luxury in 
every forn D tables inlaid with ivory. P: in 


Brother on the Throne—as 


By NICHOLAS 


earpets, Kutahich vases, panels of Oriental faience, and 
modern marvels of every description. 

Should you dine with a Turk, you will observe many 
peculiarities, to some of which you will find it hard to 
accustom yourself. The host and his guests, squatted 
upon little mats, await the servants who, bringing a 
tray, place it before the company upon a low stool. On 
this tray, in several hollow bowls with round cosérs, “are 
the viands. Forks and spoons being dispensed with., ex: 
man, stretching out his right hand, deeply scoops up, 
with thumb, first finger, and middle finger held together, 
one or two mouthfuls from each bowl. At the conclusion 
of the dinner the guests file out one by one, to make thei 
ablutions at the fountain. 

As a Turk always invites himself to dinner, it often 
happens that a guest is unknown to his host. All the 
better, indeeed, if he be a stranger; and thus at the 
houses of the rich pashas one often meets a motley 
crowd: high functionaries of state, officers. merchants, 
and tradesmen. 

Once at the palace of the Grand Vizier, Hatil-Rifaat 
Pasha, while at dinner I found myself sitting next to a 
charecoal-burner. He had simply asked himself to din- 
ner. I must hasten to add that, as for myself, 1 had 
been invited by the pasha’s son. You must not think that 
by staying to a late hour you will inconvenience your 
host. The latter simply sends you a night-robe, a pair 
of babooshes (slippers), and a brief good night; and 
then on a rug, stretched on the floor of the selamlik, 
you are expected to sleep till dawn. Often a visitor 
remains two or three days without informing his family 
where he is. 

The Turk still keeps to the patriarchal form of the 
early ages. He is never happy except when under his own 
roof. There are thousands of people in Constantinople 
who know no other part of the city than their own im 
mediate vicinage. Balls. concerts, and theaters are abso 
lutely unknown. Their only two forms of public enter 
tainment are: one the karagnes, the Turkish clowns who, 
accompanied by drums and eymbals, or by couplets of 
poetry and some wild musical air, act in booths on the 
street; and the popular pehlivans, or wrestlers, who are 
seen in squares and on the outskirts 

hese are the only diversions of the common people. 
As for the dance, a Turk once asked me: “How is it 
that you Christians do the dancing yourselves when you 
are rich enough to get others to do it for you 

Being a lover of light, the Turk is an early riser. 
Clothed in a long ecaftan, he leaves the harem at an 
early hour, and going to the selamlik (the quarters of 


the men in his bare feet covered with light slippe rs, he 
remains there, hour after hour, reclining on a divan, 
smoking. It is thus that he prepares himself for the 
arduous duties of the day, which consist, as a rule, 
of meditating upon the “vanity of human wishes.” 

The higher his rank the more numerous his visitors 
All who come are welcome, though the politeness of the 


master of the house varies according to the station of his 
guest If the call be of his own rank. the host rises to 
meet him, and then the two salaam interminably 
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Seen by a Byzantine Greek 


C. ADOSSIDES 


tion and weighty reply there is silence so heavy that 
one might expect the birth of an epic. One might im 
agine that he was about to hear two philosophers, so 
wrapped is each in a mist of profundity. But when at 
last they condescend to speak, one hears only time-worn 
platitudes, which, however, are delivered with the solem 
nity of a Solon. The voices, though soft and subdued, 
are monotonous to weariness; the conversation, usually 
pointles:, is at its best a réchauffé of old proverbs. 
Nothing is ever said to surprise or to amuse; nothing, 
moreover, about polities, religion, philosophy, ‘science, 
literature, or concerning any of the great problems 
which elsewhere absorb the mind of man. Instead of 
this you will hear little except the constant repetition 
of those pompous phrases which Oriental etiquette de 
mands. ‘Your exalted Highness,” “May your health 
be increased,” “I am your unworthy slave,” “The dust of 
your mighty feet”—such are the ponderous expressions 
one hears in a Turkish drawing-room. 


The Dogs Came Back 


ed OSM HE dogs of Constantinople constitute, as 
( “*\ it were, a second population. They are 
5 : everywhere a republic of vagabonds, 
} = seeming to be a mixture of dog, fox, 

wolf, and jackal. Of their origin little 
\ is known save that they are descendants 


see $e of the dogs brought in by the suite of 
ANAS Mohammed Il, the Conqueror, when he 
wrested Constantinople from the Greeks. The Turks pro 
tect them with tender care, for they rely upon them to 
help them, not only against the Christians, but even 
against the Government itself. They are the scavengers 
of the city, devouring every scrap of refuse, and they live 
always in the streets; for, as, according to the Koran, 
the dog is an impure animal, no Turk will allow one to 
enter his house. Notwithstanding this, the Turk is al 
most as jealous of the dogs, which are all owned col 
lectively, as of his religion, and for this reason they 
have been left masters of the situation, free to multiply 
themselves without limit. That great reformer, the Sul 
tan Mahmoud II, who was not troubled by scruples, once, 
it is true, undertook to banish them. Though he had 
not hesitated to exterminate the janizaries, yet, know 
ing the prejudices of his countrymen, he dared not kill 
the dogs. Accordingly he expelled the whole canine 
population to an island in the Sea of Marmora. To this 
banishment, however, the dogs were not reconciled, and 
they howled so dismally that the sympathizing Turks 
were on the point of starting an insurrection in thei 


} 





ehalf when, by an imperial edict, the exiles were re 
called. On their return they were received by the popu 
lace with demonstrations of enthusiasm, and the day was 
celebrated throughout the whole city 

In the streets of Constantinople, except in the Pera 
Galata, and the Christian quarters, one sees neither im 


promptu gatherings nor drunken brawls For the Turk 
is sparing of word and gesture rhis grave and econtem 
plative air does not denote a depth of thought Kat 
from it; it is but the cloak of unillumined dulness 

Phe hole philosopl of the Turk i hole history 
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A Work Only Women Can Do 


SOS — 90 — S895) OMEN ought to have some inter- 
Re est beyond their household—it’s 


broadening as well as becoming. 
% The most ravishing sight in the 
y world is a woman with her cheeks 
+ i aglow and her eyes sparkling with 
|! the spirit of contest. And when 
the interest is a worth-while one, 


, she’s a winner every time. Often 


she wastes her forces, as we men 

do, phantom chasing. Now if 
those gentle creatures who are giving mental and physical 
energy (’ware wrinkles, ladies!) so generously to the un- 
raveling of psychic, sociologic, and other mental phenom- 
ena, would only organize against the wearing of wild bird 
plumage on their hats, what a splendid and a real prae- 
tical service they would be doing a cause certain to 
return results for their efforts! The only way to stop 
the slaughter of birds for plumage is to stop the demand 
for their sale; and the only way to put an end to the 
demand for their sale is for women to refuse to buy 
hats trimmed with wild bird plumage. 

To make plumaged-trimmed hats unfashionable—that 
would, indeed, be a real practical, a needed, and a mag- 
nificent achievement. 

One live bird in the bush is worth three dead ones on 
a hat. 

[ suppose, as a matter of fact, it is too practical to 
invite that class of restless women who mostly dabble in 
new though convulsions and other vibrations; but if only 
a portion of the women would organize in such an effort, 
results would follow. Certainly the slaughter of birds 
of plumage for millinery purposes has reached ‘a fear- 
some state, despite the continued and unsparing efforts 
of the Audubon Society. If women do not get together 
in such an organized effort to save the birds, the cause 
is doomed; for only by such a method may the birds be 
saved. Here is a glorious chance for some intelligent 
woman of kindly impulse, who lives in New York, to do 
a great work by organizing such a club or society. And 
if a group of prominent women would so organize and 
send out the decree, ‘No wild bird plumage on hats,” the 
campaign would sweep over the country like wildfire; 
for the majority of women are really in sympathy with 
the protection of these birds, only none singly, or no 
town alone, dares fly in the face of fashion. 

The Audubon Society has spent thousands of dollars 
in Florida, and lost two of its wardens by murder, in 
the effort to prevent the slaughter of these plumage 
birds; and thousands of dollars are still being spent to 
create a sentiment in Florida among the people them 
selves to save their egrets, herons, pelicans, spoonbills, 
and others from the market butcher, but little is accom 
plished, because this is not the right end of the problem. 
The real people to labor with are the women, for whose 
adornment birds are killed. Are there not 
public-spirited women who ean put aside suffrage dis 
cussion long enough to unite on this question of saving 
the rapidly disappearing birds of plumage from ou 
extreme Southern States? 








these some 


; If women will agree not to wear a hat trimmed 
feathers of Florida birds, the question of 
protection instantly becomes a dead issue. 


lis better to restrain plume-hunting than to suffra 
vette, 


with 


these their 


Canned Baseball 


fig only unhappy incident of the spring season is 
Yale’s return to professional coaching for her base 
ball. The reason for doing so, as frankly stated by the 
captain of the team, is an extra effort “to win a baseball 
championship at New Haven, or to at least defeat Har 


vard.” That’s the curse of college athleties: that placing 
of the mere winning above all other considerations: 
and the gate ree ipt nd the professional coach are its 


When 
insist ) 


abettors. our college faculties and committees 
that just as much fun and benefit and 
glory comes out of baseball that isn’t developed to the 


ultimate degree of 


teach (and 


excellence, then they will evince seme 


comprehension of undergraduate athletic physical require 
ments, and we shall have play on the amateur basis of 
sport for sport’s sake. College teams do not reach the 
standard of professionals, and they never will, no matter 
how much professional coaching they receive. It isn’t 
that I inveigh against the professional in his own legiti 
mate field; it is that the employment of a 


prote ssional 


Va 


coach at once changes the spirit of the men and the at- 
mosphere of college ball; it puts the desire to win as the 
sole raison d’étre of the team’s life; it introduces un- 
sportsmanly tricks—and it establishes no sporting tradi- 
tions for the university. Yale can hardly be criticized 
for returning to professional coaching, since her chief 
rivals also employ them, and it’s asking a great deal of 
boys to stand steady for a principle in the face of defeat 
by rivals who are violating that very principle with no 
reprimand. 

And yet without the principle the play is valueless. 
Believe me, young gentlemen, sticking to principle, ‘in 
spite of hell and high water,” is worth more to you than 
mere winning of a game; sticking to principle, fighting 
for it, is a game—the greatest game man plays. ‘Try it. 

Some day somebody in the college world will have the 
nerve to step forth and fight for a principle, even if he 
fights the fight alone. Meanwhile, we are developing 
canned baseball at our colleges. If you don’t believe it, 
watch the next Yale game and see evcry batter as he 
goes to the plate take his instructions from Lush, the 
professional coach. ‘The professional coach in college 
baseball is destroying the initiative of the batter. 

And speaking of men who fight for a principle reminds 
me of the George A. Adee boat-house, for which Julian 
Curtiss is endeavoring to raise money. His appeal ought 
to secure ready response from every Yale man. This is 
more than a boat-house; it is a memorial to George A. 
Adee, than whom no man did more for Yale, and who had 
the principle and the courage to fight for a worthy 
object, regardless of cost. 





Broaden Out 


NOLFING circles seem to be agog over the time- 

J honored question of government without representa- 
tion. The Western golfers want a fairly representative 
voice in the legislation of the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation, and, in my opinion, they are quite right. If an 
organization pretends to national government, it must 
have national representation among its legislators. No 
sectional body can rightfully aspire to national influ 
As my acquaintance goes among Western golfers, 
this desire is no mere insurgent movement; there is a 
deep feeling that the present association should reorgan- 
ize on wider and more fairly representative lines. As 
a matter of fact, it seems to me it would be an excel 
lent idea for the United States Golf Association either 
to broaden its lines according to the need or join with 
the Western Golf Association in organizing an American 
Golf Association. The Atlantic Coast isn’t the whole 
country; often we of the East forget that. 


ence. 


Turning to the Open 


T SEEMS to me that the failure of the recent 
| six days’ go-as-you-please pedestrian match in the 
Madison Square Garden, coming immediately after the 
remarkably popular suceesses of the Automobile, Sports 
man’s, and the Motor Boat shows, is a most significant 
demonstration of the turning of the popular mind to the 
open and to healthier activities. There was a time some 
years ago, I remember, when the six-day pedestrian 
matches set the town afire and crowded the old Garden. 
But people have been getting into the fields and the 
woods since those days, and | think the frost which vis 
ited the recent six-day match is about as concrete evi 
dence of the new trend as has under my 
When you consider that as many as ten thousand people 
visited the Motor Boat Show in a single night, you realize 
that this country movement is not all on paper, nor even 
the fond speculation of the editor. 


come notice 


Pocket-book Sentiment 


which some affect to 


Dafa from the viewpoint of the idealist, there is vir 
4 tue in the commercial spirit 


look upon with contempt; at least it leaves open a vul 
nerable point of attack 

One touch of pocket makes the whole world kin. 

Last year, when devouring hosts of the gipsy moth 
were ravaging New England, the pleadings of the 
‘sentimentalists.” shall I say for protection of the 
insectivorous birds fell upon ears deaf to argument 
based on economic grounds, and thousands of dollars 
were spent without avail in efforts of one kind and an 
other, scientific and otherwise, to stay the devastatin 
irmy The loss to those re ms where the gipsy and thi 


. 


brown-tailed destroyers made their way is reckoned by 
the millions of dollars. And now, finally, some precocious 
legislator has bethought him to try Nature’s remedy, 
which the “sentimentalists” have been imploring him to 
recognize. New York is the first in the field with a bill 
not only to protect insectivorous birds, but to recruit an 
additional force of them. From the cross-roads’ grocery- 
store on through the ranks of the milkman, the baker, 
and even the peregrinating and intensely practical- 
minded butcher, has the virtue of bird protection mani- 
fested itself in town and country through study of the 
1908 profit and loss account left by the retreating moth. 
And thus it comes to pass that when “little Willie” this 
spring exhibits to “pa” the robin he has slung-shotted 
to death he will be surprised to receive a warm smack— 
you know where, son—instead of the indifference or the 
amused half-interest “pa” has hitherto accorded his like 
predatory excursions. 

Could a more convincing illustration of the practical 
value of bird protection be placed before you? Take a 
leaf from the experience of New England with its 
ravished foliage, you doubting residents of the West and 
the South. The certain way to insure yourself against 
insect invasion is to employ bird defenders, and if you 
would be guaranteed such defenders, you must protect 
them—and now. That is only quid pro quo, isn’t it, and 
entirely fair? And these defending bird regiments are 
composed of robins, woodpeckers, grioles, grosbeaks, and 
all other kind that prey upon insects. 

The Francis bill, recently introduced into New York, 
marks a notable and a new era of enlightenment, because 
it asks for the protection of these birds “in the interest 
of commerce.” Do you hear that, you tried friends of 
bird protection ?—‘in the interest of commerce”—and you 
may be sure there is no sentiment above the pocket in 
the New York Legislature. By the light of this action in 
New York, the conspiracy disclosed during the last ses- 
sion of Congress among Representatives Mondell of Wyo- 
ming, Macon of Arkansas, Bartlett of Georgia, and Foster 
of Vermont to defeat an appropriation for the protection 
of water fowl on two reservations in North Dakota which 
Mr. had set aside, becomes rather an interest- 
ing example of both ignorance and selfishness. 

What Washington needs, it seems to me, is an infor- 
mation bureau for the enlightenment of the ‘“people’s 
choice.” 








Roosevelt 


Cut Out the Graft 


NOTE with pleasure that the several erstwhile 

warring automobile associations have settled their 
differences and agreed upon a reorganization to control 
racing. It is quite right the automobile manufacturers 
should have an important, if not a controlling voice in 
such government, because it is the racing and the en- 
durance tests which mark the progress of the American 
manufacturer’s product. While offering my congratu- 
lations, | wish add that if the manufacturers 
would get together and stop the graft of the dealers in 
sundries, of the garage shops, and of the chauffeurs they 
would do as much for the sale of their machine as, through 
the racing agreement, they have done for its trying out. 
At present the owner of an automobile is buncoed and 
from the moment he installs a chauffeur and his 
ear enters the varage. It is the supply shops who seduce 
the chauffeur, and the manufacturers can stop the tempta- 
tions which are used to his undoing, in the way of com 
missions, ete., quite as easily as they have handled the 
racing situation, and with much credit to themselves. 


also to 


robbed 


Marathon Mania 
Fk THE Marathon craze continues we shall have to 
| innoculate the A. A. U. with an English bacillus. As 
usual, we are running the thing into the ground. What 
is at best a “freak” event, only justified on sentimental 
grounds at Olympic games, for instance, has been made 


an every-day amusement. No boy under eighteen should 


be permitted to enter one of these races, and not then 
unless he has undergone a physical examination. To 
illow schoolboys to enter these long-distance races 1s 
criminal 
Racquets 

l WAS Young Lochinvar (Harold F.) MeCormick 
| who came out of the West this year to carry off tl 
Racquet Championship and the Tuxedo Gold Cup. East 
ern experts have plaved better than they showed: but 
that is not saving they can beat MeCormi Hats off 
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Baseball trom 


Collier’s Outdoor America 


the Bleachers 


Sidelights on the Diamond 


By AN EX-YALE CAPTAIN 


eR 


in the sport. If so, sit with 
some critic of the game to 
eatech—on the fly—from his 
lips those nicer points of the 
game that come in too slowly 
from the written word. You are, per contra, 
a veteran of the game. If so, you may even 
give points to the critic who writes. But much 
more likely you are a kind of middleman of the 
bleacher and typical of that great mass of spec 
tators, young and old, who see the game in a 
ki».’ of landscape view, unwitting of subtle de- 
tail, watching for its dramaties rather than for 
its nicer factors, appreciative enough of the 
long hit and brilliant catch, but with utter 
vacuity of eye for team play, taking in the 
sport as a composite whole rather than by 
analysis. For such a bleacher man, mainly, 
these words are penned, that in his sight the 
inner beauties of the sport may blend with 
outward pleasures and make both intensive. 

You have seen both professional and college 
nines on the field, perhaps one pitted against 
the other! Mark, at the outset, one of the 
basie differences of play which, in nine cases 
out of ten, gives the professionals the leading 
seore. It is not merely harder hitting and 
more precise field play, but a difference of 
action rooted in experience. The college player 
is not only nervous, but he never knows exactly 
what to do. He plays a little too far in or a 
little too far out. Once in three or four times 
at the bat he “bunts” when he should strike or 
the reverse. The pitcher, nowadays overmuch 
the king-pin of the field, on the college nine 
rarely studies his man at the bat; and at a critical 
point a little flaw of team play lets in a couple of 
runs and “rattles” the nine. How different the whole 
action and playing form of the professional! His long 
habit of play has crystallized into a quick instinct. He 
does the right thing and at the right time and place 
without having to thfnk what the right thing is, and 
he does it instantly, gaining that foot or two of dis- 
tance which the amateur loses in his half-second of 
thinking. In the psychology of the game it is a case 
of automatic impulse versus slower reason; and _ in 
the scientific baseball game of to-day, made up of an 
aggregate of small things, it is the former, the trained 
intuition, that wins. This fundamental variance be- 
tween amateur and professional applies in almost equal 
terms alike to the individual and to team play. 

Next take up briefly and in their order the positions 
of the players, though here only a few pointers out of 
many are cited: There is, first, the catcher. He may 
otherwise be skilled, but falls to the second class if he 
lacks either one of two traits—stopping the wild ball 
and making the quick, accurate throw to second base. 
To compass these he must be what we may call “the 
straight line” catcher, who, firm on foot, wastes no mo 
tion, whose limbs and whole body act mechanically along 
those straight lines which economize space and distance 
In the pitcher, with his other qualities, good or bad, 
whatever they may be, watch for two bed-rock traits 
variety, plus degree of curve, and control of the ball. 
The radical test of the first baseman is his handling, as 
against the swift runner, the slow ball dribbled between 
himself and pitcher, and—a point constantly overlooked 
—the quickness with which, when the runner is at his 
base, he retakes his proper fielding position after the 
delivery of the ball by pitcher. Second baseman and 
shortstop may be bracketed in two essential tests, the 
sharp fielding of slow balls and the running catch of the 
ball thrown to second base by catcher. The third base 
man, holding perhaps the hardest position on the nine, 
is measured best by his fielding of slow balls—including 
the bunt—and the pace and accuracy with which he 
delivers it to first base. And, finally, the three out 
fielders have their two essentials, the long throw home 
on the first bound and “marking down” the fly ball. Of 


— ae are a man—or, maybe, a 
7 boy—on the bleacher of the 


baseball field who is a novice 
- 


the two the last is first. The crack outfielder judges 
the drop of the ball just before the apex of the curve. 
He never staggers, twists, or hesitates. The ball may 


fly overhead for a home run, but even then he has 
pointed straight for its drop as well as in his run 
ning catch. Next to the catcher, the crack outfielder 
symbolizes that “straight-line” principle which is a 
keynote of baseball efficiency. 

Allurements of the Game 
7. a from such vital techniques to the broader allure 


ments of the game! For just an instant, when the 
long sky hit is made, forget whether or not the outfielder 


is to capture it in your study of the beauty of its curve 
and its curved variants—for no sky hit or line hit or 
any other hit has ever been like any other. The ball hit 


just a little above its center drops sharply; hit a little 
below it falls slowly: hit a little sidewise and on the 
quarter it has the picturesque “hook” at its fall which 
so often tricks the green fielder. Nine men out of ten 
on the bleacher, after their first glance at the sky ball, 
instead of following Ht, drop the eye to the fielder and 
miss the prime beauties of the hit itself with its graces 

or vagaries—of curve! Better seen, yet seldom justly 
appraised, is the charm of the throw which, for exam 





**dy—you McCarthy—Run!”’ 


ple, made by the good third baseman well in territory 
beyond his bag, delivers the ball like a bullet to first 
base so evenly that its curve is all but invisible to the 
eye. Such a ball hardly rises after it leaves the hand. 
It may catch the swift runner or it may not, but the 
charm of the throw itself is there. In vulgar baseball 
esteem the long hit outelasses such a fine line throw and 
draws the cheers of bleacher and grand stand, yet the 
hit may be but accidental, while the perfect line throw 
betokens always intrinsic and normal merit. 


The Bleacher Critic 


AND in a still broader and more general way it is for a 
ys habit of just such an equitable measure of merit and 
demerit in the plays that the young critie of the bleacher 
should strive. Such a habit is the index of his sports 
manlike spirit—and in other things than baseball. He 
sees, for example, the difference between the player’s 
error of judgment and his error of execution. He has 
severe judgment for the one, charity for the other. He 
holds that the mental error far outranks in bad emi 
nence the mechanical error—that the~ player who un 
covers his base at the wrong time or fails to “back up” 
his mate is far more culpable than is he who fumbles 
a grounder or misses an easy fly—for the best of fielders 
must now and then slip in his play as a handeraft. It 
is the same spirit of sporting justice which looks behind 
the noise of the partizan bleacher; gives the presump 
tion of right to the ruling of the umpire; cherishes the 
amateur temper; sets recreation before winning; and 
marks down with abiding personal stigma the tricky 
player who obstructs an opponent or cuts a base in his 
run. The critic who is also the true sportsman often 
indeed must also be a partizan in feeling and sympathies. 
But his is a partizanship which is ever in abeyance both 
to fair play and to honest judgment. 

Would you view the game in yet wider aspects and 
from the more esthetic viewpoint? Not much of poetry 
of scene, one would say offhand, pertains to the big league 
game of the great city. Its background of murky build 
ing and its skyline, broken only by the angles of street 
and roof, are not the elements of an artistic perspective 
But it has its natural charms all the same and accented 
by contrast. It has its carpet of greensward, refreshing 


to the city dweller’s eye. Its mere openness and horizon 
have a stimulating breadth and breeziness compared 
with the pent-up cafions of the skyscraper. There are 


over it the real clouds, and, even though dimmed by the 
city’s smoke, there are genuine cloud shadows which 
float over the field. And, finally but not least, there is 
the dignity and intensity of multitude, that subtle but 
strong current of “human interest” which any great 
gathering centered on the rivalry of men awakens 
Those long lines of faces gleaming in the sun seem indeed 
a single great organism when stirred by an exciting play 


Or is the game a match of country nines on the rural 
sward Pause for a while between innings to study the 
background of the field, its edgings of waving tree-top 
and distant hill, its cloudlands of the sky And then, 
last, but best, there is that baseball climacteric, the great 
college game, when to nature’s setting is added the nois« 
spectacle and academie color schemes expressed in badge 


and banner 

Yet again there are technical side lights of the game 
in minor flashes. Do you wish to study it racially? Look 
over the surnames on the score-card and note how many 
of them are of foreign extraction as distinguished from 
the pure Anglo-Saxon and native breed—and, especially 
how the Hibernian strain persists in baseball as it does 


in urban politics. Do you wish to analyze and measure 
certain factors of the sport? Keep, for an example, on 
a separate score-card the figures for ‘bases on balls” 
with the runs directly resulting and, after, say, twenty 
games, ratio such runs to the total. In college games, at 
least, the outcome will usually be found surprising as an 
index of wild pitching and its deadly sequels—only less 
deadly because the base on balls of one side is apt to off- 
set that of the other. It is even more interesting to keep 
a score based rigidly upon your own private judgment 
and later compare it with the score official and published. 

But on the ball field there are back lights as 
well as side lights. The veteran of the diamond 
has his far-away looks as well as present vision. 
He can suggest to the young critic points of 
the game, enlarge his technique, urge his high 
ideals, impart a bit of fresh judgment, and 
maybe clarify his atmosphere of the game, and 
hint at its qualities, artistic or scenic. But he 
can not impart the memories that at each new 
match light up before the old ball player’s eye. 
Again he sees the old sunlit diamonds, the fron- 
tal line of crowded bleacher and stand, and, as 
through mist, the familiar forms of old mates 
of the field. Whither have they gone? 


What You Can’t Buy 


Melons from Your Own 


Garden 
By JULIAN BURROUGHS 


oe OME morning in May when 
“§\ you go out to the garden, a 
wren, the first you have seen 

S since last summer, will dart 

|| along the ground, flying to a 

fence-post top, and gaily be 

: £8 gin to sing. In the North 
CASS soe ore aoe this always marks the begin- 
ning of the time for summer gardening, the 
time for planting or transplanting the fruits 
and vegetables that can not resist frost—the 
lima beans, the main corn crop, the melons, cucumbers, 
and so on. Among these, let us give the muskmelon first 
place. Though you may buy as good corn or beans as 
you can grow, you can not buy a really good muskmelon. 
We have tried to buy them, getting from all sources, 
from the country pedler to the wholesale commission- 
houses of the big cities, without ever getting anything 
that could compare with those I grow in my own gar 
den. Aside from the expense of buying melons, which 
is considerable if you have what you really want to eat, 
the joy of the triumph of growing them yourself is 
worth much. 

Three things are necessary for an abundance of sweet 
and aromatic melons: first, a foliage that is healthy; 
second, a properly prepared soil; third, a more or less 
sheltered and sunny location. Besides, the melon itself 
must be picked at the right time. Though second in 
importance, the requirement of soil must come first in 
point of operations. I have tried both making hills, 
with much labor and time, and just planting the seed 
anyway as you would beets or corn, and I find that the 


first way pays. The commercial growers plow open a 
big furrow, which they fill partly with manure, ground 
bone, cotton-seed meal, ete. In the garden the plow 


can not be used at this time of year—or but seldom 
and hand-work is necessary. I get best results by mark 
ing off the places for the hills, and then, with a shovel, 
digging a good-sized hole down into the yellow subsoil, 
filling this hole half-full of well-rotted stable manure, 
then the remainder with the top soil mixed with hen 
manure, fertilizer, and wood ashes. Where the soil is 
sandy the problem is much easier; where it is heavy 
or clayey some sand, muck, or sifted coal ashes must 
be used to lighten and warm it. Where manure can not 
be had, sod, mixed or sprinkled with a commercial fer 
tilizer rich in nitrogen or ammonia, should be put in 
the bottom of the hill. A complete commercial fertilizer 
can take the place of everything else unless the soil is 
sour, in which case plenty of wood ashes or lime is 
necessary. Also it is absolutely necessary to lighten 
a heavy soil. Where manure is used, especially hen 
manure, the commercial fertilizer should be rich = in 
phosphorie acid and potash, otherwise the melons may 
run too much to vine and lack sweetness. Good hard 
wood ashes are often difficult to get; they are ideal 
for making sweet melons, however. 


Be Generous with the Water 
7. one is so fortunate as to have water, some 
provision should be made for watering at the 
time of making the hills. This will prevent trampling 
or dragging hose and baking or puddling the top of the 


ground later on in the drought. ‘This year I hope to 
have time to rig up some old leader-pipe, or, at least, 
to make a wooden trough with a gate at each hill 
Under this I will make a hole filled with loose manure, 
into which the water can pour, and so seep away slowly 
without loss or caking the ground. If you water at all, 
put on abundance. A little water, like learning, is dan 
gerous. If a building stands near the garden, the wate 
frem its eaves could be run in the end of the melon 
trough, thus getting some good from those light showers 
that so often wet the top of the ground without reach 
ing the roots of the plants. This water would be warm 


and have those subtle virtues of rain-water which well 
or spring water seem to lack Of course a gate should 
be so placed that heavy rains can be shut off 

When the soil is thus properly prepared and fertilized 
it is only necessary to guard against blight and insects 
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to have healthy foliage, the prime requisite for sweet 
melons. For the first of these use Bordeaux mixture. 
Be sure to have plenty of good lime in the mixture, 
keep it constantly shaken up or stirred while using, 
or the lime may quickly settle and so burn the leaves 
with the part that lacks it, and try to get it on the 
under side of the foliage. Spray early, as soon as the 
vines begin to. run nicely, and follow it up at least 
every two weeks, covering them “head and ears,” as 
the ‘hired man says, every time. This is not only the 
best blight remedy, but it helps to make life unbear- 
able for the insects that cluster about the melon hill. 


Get After Insects Early 


Fk THE many insect enemies of muskmelons, a 
@) volume might be written, so many are the reme- 
dies or, rather, preventives for them. On one point all 
agree: they must be forestalled in time. I have found 
that it is really a simple matter to defeat the half- 
dozen or so bugs that eat melons provided I got into 
the game with the kick-off. Like a fire that is easily 
snuffed out at the start, once under way it is beyond 
control. First come the yellow and black cucumber 
beetles Zhat sit round on the hills waiting for the melons 
to come up, then the “Johnny-jumpers,” then the aphides 
or black plant-lice, then the wireworms, cutworms, and 
squash-bugs. Seldom are all these creatures trouble- 
some in one locality. If possible, let a flock of hens 
scratch over the garden in spring before planting. Later, 
several broods of little chickens, with the mother hen 
securely cooped up, are a great help in the melon-patch. 
The next best thing is hand-frames of boards and 
glass, or simply two half barrel-hoops covered with 
cheese-cloth; these both protect the young plants from 
the cold nights as well as insect pests. When the vines 
begin to run, remove these little shelters and put them 
away for next year. Failing or lacking these, plant a 
great many with radish seed mixed with the 
melons and squash trap-vines near by. Then dust with 
insect powder, black death, bug death, ete., while the 
dew is on. Put moth-balls, tobacco stems, lime sprinkled 
with turpentine, whichever is at hand, about the vines, 
especially where they come out of the ground. This 
last is to keep the beetle from going down to lay her 
eggs on the roots. It will also keep wire and cut worms 
away. The squash trap-vines will collect most of the 
bugs, where they can be killed with kerosene or Paris 
green. Watch for the appearance of the aphides or 
black plant-lice, and pick them off as fast as they come. 
This is important, and unless it is done the lice will 
spread with incredible rapidity, whereupon it will be 
necessary to pull up the vines, sadly vowing to do bet- 
ter next year, or else spray with kerosene emulsion or 
fumigate with tobacco dust under a cover or tent of 
paper put over each hill in turn. Wherever you see a 
leaf curling, look on the under side and destroy all eggs 
found there. Kill all wire and cut worms found in the 
soil when making the hills. Boards or shingles lain on the 
ground so that there is a slight space under them will 
collect most of the bugs at night, where they can be killed. 


seed, 


Melons and Ripe Melons 


N PICKING the melons, wait until they crack loose 
from the stem—they should drop off at a touch. 
Then put them at once in a cool place. 

After trying every kind of melon, I have settled down 
to the Emerald Gem. This melon is not grown for 
market because it is not hard and tough enough to 
stand shipping. I may add that the trouble with melons 
in market is either from picking them while green— 
never buy a muskmelon with the stem hanging to it or 
one which looks as if the stem had been cut or pulled 
off instead of ripening loose or from blight-struck foli 
age. Squash and cucumbers planted near have no effect 
on the flavor of melons. Have your ground sweet and 
your vines green; let the melons ripen on the vine 
and they will be heavy for their size, aromatic, juicy, 
and delicious; or, in the words of the seed-catalogue 
man, “melting and luscious.” Further, in trying other 
or newer varieties, remember that the heavily ribbed 
melons are apt to split open in wet seasons and that, 
as a rule, the larger kinds are both less prolific and 
harder to ripen in our short summers. 

_ The melon-patch should have the sunniest place, free 
from any noontime shade of trees or buildings. A hedge 
or fence on the north is good. 
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When possible, it is a good plan to start the melons 
in paper boxes, paper-lined quart cups, pots, ete., in a 
hot-bed, greenhouse, or sunny window. Set them in the 
open ground about May 15, planning to hit the begin- 
ning of a warm spell, if possible. I was able to make 
some hand-frames of old boxes and photo plates from 
which the films had been removed. Cheese-cloth can 
take the place of the glass, or oiled muslin, to keep off 
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the early cold rains. 
gained. 

And what a satisfaction it is to have really sweet, 
delicious muskmelons! Not once in a while one, but 
a whole trayful at a time, cold from the ice-box—be- 
fore breakfast, at dinner, between times, four or five 
to each person, so plentiful and good that eating them 
is “like the finish of a tub race.” 


By such methods two weeks can be 


New Whale Discoveries 


The Highest Peak on Earth 


By CYRUS 


ME WE had visited the extreme south 
©*) Atlantic in its summer just ended, we 
might have observed remarkable activ- 
ity on the island of South Georgia. 
Most of the world does not yet know 
that the whaleries on the edge of the 
Antarctic Ocean, dead for a century or 
more, have had a wonderful revival; 
and South Georgia, one hundred and thirty miles long, 
with its backbone of high mountains and its deep bays 
and fiords, is revealed, even before it comes .into view, by 
clouds of black smoke rising from huge kettles in which 
whale oil is extracted from blubber. 

Five hundred men are living there in the summer, 
stripping blubber from whales that are towed to the 
island, trying ont the oil, and running boarding-houses, 
bakeries, and laundries. About twenty vessels are now 
engaged in the industry, and the eager quest for wealth 
threatens, in a few years, to deplete the new-found 
whalery, just as the whaling grounds of the Arctic have 
been nearly ruined by overfishing. 


Captain Larsen Finds Whales 


7. oo new enterprises in the lonely waters of the far 

south originated by a Norwegian and four Dundee 
whaling vessels being sent in 1892 to discover if, in that 
region, the prosperity of the whaling industry might 
not be revived. East, west, and south they cruised all 
summer over the comparatively shallow waters of the 
southern sea, but they met few whales, and these were 
not of commercial varieties. The Dundee vessels went 
home empty-handed, and the prize which Captain Larsen, 
the Norwegian skipper, took home brought no joy to his 
employers. In his quest he sailed far south to West 
Antarctica and skirted for many miles a coast that 
no one had before. His discoveries along the 
shores of Graham Land brought him one of the honors 
of the Royal Geographical Society; but not a drop 
of whale oil rewarded the men who had paid for the 
expedition. ; 

Every one thought these investigations settled the 
question of the supposed southern whaleries and that it 
would be futile to look farther. So it happened, ten 
years later, when Larsen commanded the steamer Antare- 
tic, which took the Nordenskjéld party to Graham Land 
in 1903, that he had no idea of keeping an eye out for 
whales. He was to land the explorers and then cruise 
north for the purpose of making oceanographical re- 
searches till time to return for Nordenskjéld. It was 
while the scientific men on his ship were engaged in their 
labors that Larsen suddenly began to take notes of his 
own. As he crossed the waters far and wide around 
South Georgia, he found he was in a region teeming 
with whales. Here was plenty of the food on which 
whales thrive, and in this shallow sea, on the southern 
Atlantic depths, whales had found a _ refuge 
where the hunter never came and the leviathan might 


seen 


edge of 


breed in peace. South Georgia, far from the ocean 
highways, has been nearly as isolated as any polar 


land. 

The old whaling captain did not tell all he knew, and 
his comrades had time to forget much they had learned 
in the terrible days that followed; for while steaming 
southward to find the explorers and take them home, 
the Antarctic was crushed in the ice off the east coast 
of West Antarctica, and the large party, reaching an is 





“The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea” 
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land, nearly perished in the months before rescued in 
summer. Explorers and castaways were taken to Buenos 
Ayres by an Argentine relief vessel, and there Larsen 
told what he had discovered and became a member of a 
company organized to carry on whaling in the waters 
around South Georgia. 


Height of Mount Everest 


2. of barrels of whale oil are now landed 

at Buenos Ayres every season. Two Dundee com- 
panies are already engaged in the South Georgia in- 
dustry and two more were organized last fall and are 
equipping vessels for the next season. The largest 
center of the whaling interest is now in waters bor- 
dering the Antarctic; and the curious fact is that the 
ships sent out by two nations to find whales in the far 
south had their trouble for their pains, while explorers 
who had no thought of this great sea industry dropped 
accidentally upon rich whaling grounds. 

The near departure of the Duke of Abruzzi for the 
Himalayas gives new interest to the fact that Mount 
Everest, the highest mountain in the world, is now found 
to be higher than the figures heretofore assigned to it. 
It is over fifty years since the height given to this emi- 
nence was fixed at 29,002 feet. Many have thought it 
ridiculous to tack on those two final feet over the even 
thousands, but the facts show that it was proper to do 
so. While the Indian Government was making its sur- 
veys within sight of the great mountain it took six 
trigonometrical measurements to the highest point of 
Everest from six different stations, and the mean of these 
values gave the height of 29,002 feet. Recently six 
other determinations of its height have been made at 
five stations, all but one of which are nearer the moun- 
tain than any of the earlier stations. The average of 
these latest determinations give a mean value of 29,141 
feet, which is nearer the truth than the figures so long 
accepted. The survey reports that the mountain is un- 
doubtedly of this height and probably higher, for there 
are still sources of error which can not be eliminated till 
problems of refraction and of deviation of gravity are 
more satisfactorily solved. It is intended to keep the old 
figure of the height on the maps of the survey until the 
very best determination is made by more accurate means 
than are now available. 


Argentina’s Skyscraper 


T WAS long thought that a mountain might yet be 

discovered on the Tibetan side of the Himalayas which 
would overtop Everest, but this idea is no longer tenable, 
for the entire range of high summits has now been seen 
from the northern side, and there is nothing in view that 
is comparable in height with the peak that has so long 
been reputed to hold its head higher than any other in 
the world. No doubt now remains that Everest will con- 
tinue to bear the palm. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the exact height of moun- 
tains is well illustrated by this latest report of the Indian 
Survey. Mount Aconcagua, in Argentina, is believed to 
be the crowning summit of the western world, but there 
are still plenty of unmeasured high peaks in the Andes, 
and Aconcagua may yet be compelled to take second or 
third place. The latest determination of its height was 
made by Mr. Schrader, the French geographer. His 
work gives a value of 22,812 feet, which is 56 feet lower 
than the results obtained by any of his predecessors. 
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Inspecting her young 
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An error in identification 


“Little Brothers of the Air” 


Winning a Bird's Confidence 


By CLINTON 


S20 THE average person birds suggest 
themselves as the retiring inhabitants 
of tall trees or unfrequented fields. 
y Occasionally they please the eye with 
| a glimpse of brilliant plumage; more 
§ often they are the unseen source of 
BR KE delightful music; but, beyond this, 

‘ they are regarded by most people as 
timid and elusive beings, suspicious of man and all his 
contrivances. 

On the other hand, there are the fortunate few who, 
by their more intimate communion with wild nature, 
are enabled to enter into closer acquaintance with the 
birds—to make real friends of them, so to speak. For 
them, birds exist not merely as animated fluff and 
feathers, but as individual entities, each with its own 
characteristics and peculiarities—‘little brothers of the 
air,” one sympathetic writer has expressed it. 

Blessed with an inborn love of birds, it has ever been 
my delight to follow them in their wild haunts, and 
my trips afield have led me into many an out-of-the 
way spot; but no more interesting experience have I 
enjoyed than the close, friendship I was able to strike 
up one summer with a family of field sparrows at 
Montelair, New Jersey. The field sparrow, as its name 
indicates, is a bird of the open country. It loves scrubby 
and overgrown pastures, but never makes its home close 
to the residences of men, and hence is less accustomed 
to association with human beings than many other 
kinds of birds. My first advances were certainly not 
indicative of much success, for the birds would fly from 
the neighborhood of their nest almost as soon as | 
appeared above the horizon. However, I made it a 
point to visit them frequently, at the same time gradu 
ally cutting fer myself a little pathway into the clump 
of bay bushes, amid which the nest was situated. After 
a while, from scolding at a distance, the birds came to 
waiting close at hand, and soon the female merely 
slipped from her nest at my approach, returning to it 
as soon as I retired. Already they seemed to be learn 
ing that I intended them no harm. This was the oppor 
tunity to bring the camera into play. and, by stealing 
up to the nest just before dusk, I was able to secure a 
photograph of the brooding bird. Apart from the gen 
eral subject, the picture I obtained was interesting in 
showing the ruffled condition of the field sparrow’s plu- 
mage. In the popular conception, all birds are sleek 
and neat creatures, with never a feather misplaced; 
but the camera has here revealed to us that even in 
the bird world the careworn housewife occasionally 
permits herself to lapse into untidiness of ‘dress. 

When the time came for the little ones to be hatched. 
I was still allowed within the sacred precincts. I must 
by this time have come tobe regarded almost as a fam 
ily friend, for 1 was permitted to stand close by and 
to watch just how bird babies should be properly reared. 
I followed the process with interest from the time that 
the naked and blind nestlings could assimilate only re 
gurgitated and macerated food, until. fully feathered, 
they were able to rise with shouts of delight to greet 
the full-sized grubs and caterpillars that were thrust 
into their gaping craws. Incidentally I was able my 





self to be of some slight assistance in the field spat 
rows’ domestic economy, both by occasionally feeding 
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Photographs by the Author 


the young birds and chiefly by shielding them from the 
heat of the sun’s direct rays, to which the little prun- 
ing necessary for photography had exposed the nest 
during certain hours of the day. For this purpose | 
held an improvised screen over the nest, under the 
cooling shadow of which the faithful mother soon 
learned to come unhesitatingly. The male bird, how- 
ever, was much more wary, and spent most of his time 
uttering his note of anxiety—the monotonous mono- 
syllable chip—at the average rate (by actual count) 
of forty-five times a minute! Now and again he would 
seem suddenly to awaken to his duty as father and 
husband, and disappear in an industrious search for 
food, returning in a short time with a luscious grub 
in his bill. Much more lengthy chipping would ensue, 
at the end of which, unable to resist the temptation 
longer, he would invariably swallow the grub himself, 
vigorously wipe his bill on a twig, and start off in 
search of more! Not onee did he ever go to the nest 
while I was standing near. The female bird, on the 
contrary, came and went with the utmost freedom. She 
even had a habit, after she had fed the youngsters and 
attended to the sanitary conditions of the nest, of 
lingering over her babies, almost as though gazing upon 
them in love and admiration. 

As soon as the little fellows were old enough I re 
moved them from their nest and placed them on a 
convenient branch, near which the camera was arranged 
in focus. At once they set up the periodic chirp which 
nature has provided as a. sort of automatic annunciator 
of the whereabouts of young birds that are out of their 
nest. The parents, attracted by the sound, soon ap- 
peared and were evidently astonished at the early pere- 
grination of their precocious offspring. In fact, at first 
they were quite unable to comprehend the situation, and 
frequently returned, by force of habit, to the empty nest. 
In the mean time the youngsters, so long unvisited, be- 
came drowsy and dozed on their pereh. Occasionally 
they would wake up with one aceord, and each evidently 
mistaking his brother for a parent arriving with food, 
the most ludicrous strainings and chee-checings would 
result, which only subsided with sheer exhaustion. 


Getting Acquainted with the Camera 


s the old birds, however, it was no dozing time. 
With marked solicitude they fretted about the spot, 
and, having definitely located their babies, they tried 
to pluck up courage enough to deliver the food they 
carried, But, faced by so many new conditions at once, 
it was plainly a difficult problem for them to accom 
modate themselves to the circumstances. Not only did 
they miss the friendly shelter of the bay bush, but the 
very camera itself, now standing tall and gaunt in 
the open, was to their timid minds doubtless twice 
as awe-inspiring as before—a_ veritable three-l ed 
Strangely enough, it was the father rd 
who was the first to muster strength of mind enough 
to settle on the branch with his children—and I snapped 
him. The picture I secured well illustrates his uneasi 
ness at the time 
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( velops! 


His eye is large and startled-looking, 
his body is attenuated and his feathers depressed, as 
he stretches forward in his haste. to feed one of the 
babies and be off again in a twinkling. Nevertheless, 
his admirable show of courage evidently had the effect 
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First step in the confidence game 


of shaming his naturally bolder wife into action, and 
upon observing the safe return of her gallant spouse, 
she made up for lost time by feeding her young four 
or five times in quick succession. I was thus able to 
obtain several more photographs before sundown, at 
the same time making it a point to render my own 
person gradually more and mofe conspicuous. When I 
put the patient babies back to bed I felt well satisfied 
with the progress of my wild-bird taming, and left the 
place with great visions of what might be accomplished 
on the morrow. 

Alas! The day following broke overcast and gloomy. 
Instantaneous photography was out of the question. 
3ut that I might not lose the ground I had gained, I 
spent much time with my little sparrow friends, accus- 
toming them still more to my presence and addressing 
to them gentle words of reassurance, as I had from the 
start. Would the youngsters remain in the nest still 
another day? 


Difficulties of the Bird-Photographer 


: he there they were when the next morning’s sun 

found me early at the nest-side; though already they 
were standing on the rim of their home, and stretching 
their tiny wings in contemplation of a real start into 
the broad world. My plan of action was quickly com- 
pleted: crouching unseen among the bushes near the 
nest, I extended my hand into the sunlight and placed 
the baby field sparrows on it; in my fingers I held a 
convenient twig for the parent to alight upon. The 
camera was focussed on my hand with the aid of a 
nine-year-old lad, who then withdrew into hiding. His 
duty thereafter was to appear at my call and replace 
upon my hand, without disturbing the focus, such of 
the youngsters as should take into its head to launeh 
forth from its artificial perch. For the little fellows’ 
wings were already well developed, and at first they 
did not at all relish the narrow limit placed upon their 


activity. But after many a tumble they became more 
contented, and then for me it was siniply a case of 
wait. Motionless as a log of wood, T crouched in my 


hiding-place, one hand held aloft supporting its living 
load, the other in readiness grasping the camera bulb. 
Even my cap was drawn low over my eyes, to hide what 
evidences of animation might unavoidably emanate from 
that source. For a tiresomely long period I listened to 
the anxious chip-chipping of the parent birds, and 
amused myself trying to distinguish the more muffled 
sound that was uttered through a bill full of food from 
the freer tone of an empty mouth. By degrees the 
radius of the sound became more restricted, until 1 
could feel the vibration of the twigs against my body as 
the birds hopped uneasily about close at hand. Breath 
lessly I waited and watehed through half-closed eyes 
while the faithful mother made her way anxiously to 
the edge of the bush, where, mustering all her cour 
age, she flitted across to my twig, and presto! she was 
immortalized! Incidentally the children were wild with 
joy at the sight of their mother—and food! 

The ice once broken, my opportunities for snapshots 
became more frequent. Cramped by my uncomfortable 
posture, I began to straighten myself up; my cap was 
thrown back from my eyes; the branches that had been 
arranged to conceal my body were allowed to fall away. 
And still the birds came. Now I felt that the time 
had come to attempt to accomplish the highest ambition 
of the bird-photographer, namely, to have a wild bird 
settle actually upon my hand. Placing the young spar 
rows farther back upon my wrist, I disearded altogether 
the twig I had been holding, and extended my forefinger 
as a prospective perch for the parent. The bird soon re 
turned, and I was sanguine of quick success. But né 
sooner had her feet touched my finger than she recoiled 
as though from an electric shock, leaving a mere blur on 
my plate, and her babies unfed. Never before, doubt 





Fast overcoming her fear of mé 


Mustering her courage, she came across the twig 


Jumping in alarm at the touch of my finger 
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less, had her toes felt the contact of so warm, soft, and 
unnatural a perch! Fearful to venture there again, 
both birds now did their utmost to entice the young- 
sters into more agreeable surroundings. Even a few 
hours’ growth had had its effect upon the development 
of their wings, and there was many a call for my boy 
assistant to swoop down from his place of hiding and 
replace a refractory fledgling upon my wrist. The old 
birds occasionally uttered a certain note which appar- 
ently had a particularly alluring effect upon the young 

a sort of little twitter—and every time I heard it I 
knew that one of my little lads (or both) would soon 
be off! Once on the ground, it was a pretty sight to 
watch the mother bird try to coax her baby to a place 
of safety by pretending to offer food, then running a few 
feet, turning again, and so on till her little stratagem 
was interrupted by the rude hands of the truant officer! 

If ever, at this time, the parent ventured to my hand, 
mindful of her previous fright, she would not settle 
on my finger, but, poising herself in the air, she would 
deliver the food on the wing, quite baffling, by the rapid- 
ity of her movements, the capabilities of my camera 
shutter. At such times the youngsters, in their eager- 
ness to obtain the uncertain morsel, would usually over- 
balance themselves and fall fluttering to the ground— 
altogether a decidedly exasperating state of affairs as 








At last the old bird settled on my finger 


The Wood-Butchers 


A Concrete 


By ERNEST 


oe |’ HAS been said ‘that communities, no 
! ¥ less than individuals, manifest their 
5 true character outwardly. Accepting 
¥ | this view of the matter, the little 
mountain-walled, yellow-and-white town 
4 of Lincoln, New Hampshire, appears 
oe $2 to doze, comfortably conscious of inno- 
Woe cence and purity, in the valley of the 
Pemigewasset. In reality, however, Lincoln is an abat 
toir, a slaughter-house of the spruce forests of the White 
Mountains. Also it is the citadel of “the Henrys.” 

The Henrys—that is to say, Jim Henry and his three 
sons—literally own the town—land, houses, stores 
mills, its one hotel—everything but the Catholic church 
and a little flagman’s shanty of a public library. Even 
the Boston and Maine, which its enemies will tell you 
“stops at nothing,” stops at Lincoln, before the up 
raised finger of the Henrys. Beyond, as the Lincoln and 
East Branch Railroad, it becomes their servant. -They 
built it. For twenty miles it twists among the Fran 
conia Mountains, spreads like a many-toed bird’s foot 
to the lumber camps and the “landings,” is taken up 
here and relaid there, but, ever pushing on, it pene 
trates deeper and deeper into the uncut spruce. “Where 
ever we can lay a track,” say the Henrys, “we can bring 
out the timber.” Well, they have been doing that, in 
the White Mountains, for just thirty-five years—seven 
teen years of it in the East Branch country—and in 
their story, the story of the fortune they have made and 
the wreck that rises behind it, lies, in epitome, the 
genesis of a great American problem. 

Somewhat apart from the closely clustered village, in 
a little white-painted house which overlooks the valley 
and faces the huge rampart of Loon Pond Mountain, 
lives—if you can eall it that—Jim Henry. Sightless, 
feeble with his eighty years, relinquishing to his sons, 
because he must, an industry that has been the very core 
of his existence, he frets away his few remaining years 
He looks back on a boyhood of bitter poverty, of scanty 


meals, and the hardest labor. He remembers yet the 
taunts of other lads who stepped on his bare toes, blue 
and cracked with the cold. “I fought an’ licked ’em 


when I could,” he says, ‘an’ when I couldn’t, I set my 
teeth an’ said, ‘You ain’t agoin’ to step on my toes 
always,’ an’, by God, they hain’t.” Now he has his mil 
lions—perhaps the Lord knows how many, the assessors 
don’t—and that is all. 

Jim Henry’s instinets were the primitive instincts of 
the fighter—but he had brains—and he has mixed them 
with his fighting just as he has mixed them with his 
bartering and his money-making. Moreover, he has 
never been hampered by any consideration of generosity 
or obligation to his fellow man. Lumbering has been 
his trade, the White Mountains his field “T never set 
the tree yit,” he has said with a frankness and an une 
tion that would have fairly warmed the heart of Uncle 
Joe Cannon, “that didn’t mean a damned sight more to 
me goin’ under the saw than it did standin’ on a moun 
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the day sped on and I had no photographs of the bird 
on my hand. But my stock of patience was not yet 
exhausted (let him who has not patience leave untried 
the photography of birds!) and I was destined to be 
rewarded. Gradually reassured by the inoffensiveness 
of my personality, the field sparrow at last alighted 
firmly upon my finger and, stepping forward, fed her 
young. Had a fairy settled there it could not have sent 
a greater tingle of delight through my veins than the 
patter of that little bird’s feet upon my hand. 

More visits soon followed, and I was particularly 
pleased to observe that the male was coming almost as 
frequently as his mate. From an attitude of evident 
fear, and an invariable start at the click of the shutter, 
my subjects increased in assurance until I felt that the 
climax of confidence had been reached when one of the 
birds, after feeding the young, calmly lingered to wipe 
its bill by rubbing it against my finger! Was ever vic- 
tory more decisive? From a motionless, hidden figure, 
I had emerged into the obviousness of a kneeling man, 
but still my little friends retained sufficient trust to 
settle fearlessly upon my outstretched hand. My fond 
est hopes had been realized, but still half an hour of 
sunlight remained. 

Then I conceived an idea which I thought surely would 
be impossible of realization, namely, of having the bird 





Stepping forward, she fed her young 


feample of the Nation's Problem 


RUSSELL 


t’in.” Desolated Nature lies in his wake, but of this he 
cares not. His only regret is that he can not go on 
bargaining shrewdly for the forests, cutting and haul- 
ing the great spruce logs, working out, to the very end, 
his fighting destiny. 

When Jim Henry’s father died in 1851 the chief item 
in the little estate was a timber lot in Littleton. The 
boy Jim—he was only nineteen then—promptly bought 
out the shares of the other children—on credit of course 

and “logged” it himself. He cleared fifteen hundred 
dollars in this first operation of his life, and it must 
have hit him pretty hard to lose, as he did, every dollat 
of it in his very next venture. But “the bark had got 
into his hair,” as they say in the lumber camps, and he 
went back to his work as determinedly as a “‘game” 
fighter goes to the center of the ring after a round that 
has gone against him. ‘There was no hint of the “quitter” 
in Jim Henry of that or any other day. 

If any proof be needed of Jim Henry’s genius for his 
calling it may be found in the rare instances when he 
deserted it. Whenever he is found scheming in oil or 
in horses, disaster lies just ahead; he turns to timber 


and everything comes his way. Moreover he fares best 
when unrestrained by partnerships or agents. His 


shrewd, intriguing mind and tight-closed lips permitted 
no confidences, delegated nothing of importance to sub 
ordinates. All his life he has dominated everything 
and everybody that touched his own activities—and 
the ledgers tell the story. 


A Vast Cemetery 


y age AND VALLEY was Jim Henry’s first expedition 
ee 
I 


nto the field of “big lumbering.” He had come to 
abyans in 1874, facing hard times with insignificant 
capital and no eredit. In seven years, and by small ope 
ations, he largely increased the one and firmly established 
the other. Then came Zealand. His long-range vision 
had foreseen the opportunity and his stubborn will had 
won the way to its uncertaking. 

In the fall of 1881—it was “Henry and VanDyke”’ 
then—Jim Henry flung hims« lf upon the Zealand forest, 
the finest in the valley of the Ammonoosuc. For eleven 
years he ravaged it, building his mills and his railways, 
creeping up the valley, scaling the steep slopes and 


tearing from their foothold the giant spruce. Little he 
heeded the slash that marked his course and invited 
that crowning destruction of all—a big “burn.” Money 
was all he saw, all he labored for. 

But seventeen years have passed since Jim Henry 
hacked his way through the forest of virgin spruce 


which clothed not only the broad intervale of Zealand 
Vallev but rose to the summits of the surrounding 


peaks To-day, however, it is a dull-brown waste of 
lifeless. fire-eaten soil and stark white boulders Al] 
about lie the great blackened stumps and tangled roots 
of what were once majestic trees It is as if the con 


tents of some vast cemeter iad been unearthed in that 


little valley 
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feed her young upon my very shoulder. Despatching 
the boy posthaste for a chair, I seated myself in full 
view, placed the nestlings on my shoulder, and waited. 
Surely this was asking too much! The youngsters, now 
well-fed and becoming sleepy, were satisfied to remain 
where they were, and heeded not their mother’s seduc- 
tive appeals. Nearer and nearer she would come, and 
then her heart would fail her. It was really pathetic 
to observe this bird’s mental struggle between the in- 
stincts of self-protection and of love for her offspring. 
Meanwhile I wes anxiously watching the sun sink lower, 
till it rested on the tree-tops. Once behind that hill 
and my photographie aspirations would be doomed. Tense 
and motionless I sat there, my right hand clutching the 
bulb and ready for immediate action. Now the sun’s 
last rays are shining through the trees; in a moment 
it will be too late! Suddenly my cheek is fanned by 
vibrating wings as my bird hovers hesitatingly above 
her young, then a gentle touch upon my shoulder, a 
click from the camera, and the conquest is achieved! 

Next day the cradle was empty, my birds flown. 
Though I shall never see them again, they are friends 
of a lifetime; though free to live out their own lives, 
they are mine forever! What gunner can recall an 
expedition half so exciting in its consummation, half 
so satisfying in its outcome? 








As comfortable as on the branch of a tree 


It is in pathetic testimony to this destruction of natu- 
ral beauty and to this waste of a great national re- 
source that Edward Everett Hale has exclaimed: “It 
makes a man ery to see it.” With reference to the 
mountain named after himself Dr. Hale may well have 
thus expressed his sorrow. Had he, however, pene- 
trated farther up the valley, as I did in the autumn of 
1908, tears would hardly have paid sufficient tribute to 
the wreck. Here, on the mountaingides, the ready axes 
of Jim Henry’s men have felled a mighty growth of 
primeval forest. Fires—the last was in 1903—have fol- 
lowed. The soil that covered the rocks and filled the 
interstices between has been eaten away, and the roots 
that bound the rocks together have lost the grip that 
Nature gave them. Heavy rains have fallen, and, with 
all retentive agencies gone, the slides—you can count 
a score of them in the space of a mile’s walk—gash the 
slopes with their hideous sais. “Nature, unaided,” says 
Dr. Thomas E. Wills of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, “must work and wait a thousand years to repair 
the wreck wrought in this landslide region by one man 
and his sons in the quest for gold.” 


The Henrys’ Invasion 


kK’ EN as he laid waste Zealand Valley, however, the 
4 keen mind of Henry reached beyond and grasped the 
possibilities of the great wilderness of the East Branch. 
By adroit planning and the employment of every pos- 
sible resource he secured a foothold of fifteen thousand 
acres. Later he added forty thousand more. And then 
in May, 1892, a troop of thirty hard-visaged horsemen 
and a long line of laden wagons left behind the wreck of 
Zealand and, at two in the morning, filed southward 
through the Franconia Notch to raise their tents in a 
little clearing near the Pemigewasset. It was the van- 
guard of the army of occupation. It was Jim Henry 
and his men invading the East Branch country. This 
was the beginning of the Lineoln of to-day. 

When I reached Lincoln, one evening in February of 
the present year, and frankly declared to George Henry, 
Jim Henry’s eldest son, my mission of investigation on 
behalf of OuTpooR AMERICA, it was not without some 
misgivings as to my reception. Solicitous friends had 
“They’re bulldogs—those Henrys,” 
they said. “You'll be kicked out of Lincoln in short 
order.” It was therefore something of a surprise, and 
not a little of a relief, to find my self comfortably seated 
in the company’s office and to hear the eldest repre 
sentative of the firm say in a quiet, expressionless voice: 
“We don’t mind just criticism—it’s the other kind that 
hurts. ‘There’s no secret about this business of ours; 
we own the land and the timber and we’re making every 
dollar out of it we ean. You’re welcome to watch us 
at it and tell the people how we do it. If you'd like 
to go into the woods with me to-morrow and see that 


prophesied trouble. 


end of it, you’re welcome.” 
the spot 
Next morning. at seven o’clock, as I stood beside 


I accepted the invitation on 


George Henry, on a flat-car of the logging train, it was 
not without a considerable personal interest that I 
watched this rough-clad, silent man of the woods, this 
millionaire in the rough, as he stood there, snow-shoes 
in hand, watehing the make-up of his train He has 
had the benefit of little of what we term education. but 
it has been suflicient for this purpose that he was pupil 


to his father in a rigorous school of experience which 
began back in Zealand and has continued ever since Ii 
is so with all the Henry boys, with Charles, the super 


intendent of the mills, John, the financier, and George, 
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the woodsman. They have, it is true, their “walking 
bosses,” their “superintendents,” and their “foremen,” 
but in reality it is the Henrys themselves who exercise 
those functions. They put in their sixteen hours of 
vigilance each day—these millionaires—and keep it up 
the year round—a trinity of brains and hard work. 
Small wonder that, under this triple reincarnation of 
their father’s spirit, their mills run twenty-four hours 
a day through good times and bad, that the forest fades 
before them, and that their fortune mounts ever to 
higher figures. 

A few spasmodic coughs from the engine behind us 
and the long train of empty logging trucks moved north- 
ward toward the mountain wall. Ahead loomed the 
sharp peaks of Big Coolidge and Potash, and beyond lay 
Flume and Liberty. 

As we turned and twisted onward I could look down 
to where the Pemigewasset lisped and gurgled over the 
boulders. It roared once—and men drove logs 
upon it in a bygone day. Now, one might 
fancy it sobbed at the transformations it had 
witnessed in that valley. George Henry tapped 
me on the shoulder. “We can’t show you 
spruce where there isn’t any,” he shouted above 
the rattle of the cars, “but here’s where some 
of the best of it stood.” He pointed at the 
open valley, where the brush was coming up, 
sparsely, in poplar and wild cherry. “that’s 
Black Mountain over there,’ he continued, in- 
dicating a great denuded ridge across the river. 
“It’s nearer white than black now,” I com- 
mented. “Well, it was black enough when we 
came here,” was the rejoinder. Small need to 
say it. Now it was clean-shaven to its crest. 

We pushed on to the “cuttings.” Here it 
was indeed the tragic story of Zealand re- 
peated. The snow-covered wilderness rang with 
the regular “chock, chock, chock,” of the axes 
and the rasp of the big saws. Trees crashed 
down everywhere, were stripped of their won- 
derful plumes, were dragged away to the land- 
ings. It is desperately clean work that is going 
on in the East Branch wilderness. There was 
little talk—simply concentrated effort and en- 
ergy, and through it all a perfectly apparent 
genius of direction. 

I looked about me for some sign of the mod- 
ern forestry idea of “culling,” the reservation of 
young trees. There was no hint of it. Every- 
thing was coming down before those merciless 
axes, and the “slash”—the prelude to the fire 
that some day will sweep up the valley as it 
did over Liberty two years ago—lay in great 
heaps, black against the snow. 

Later, I stood on the top of a car loaded 
high with spruce logs, outward bound. Behind 
me stretched the long tine of cars—twenty-six 
of them I counted—going to the slaughter-pen 
at Lincoln. “Pete,” I said to the French-Cana 
dian brakeman who stood beside me, “that’s 
pretty small stuff. I thought you had a six- 
inch limit up here.” Pete’s grimy, gnome-like 
face wrinkled in a grotesque smile. “Ah, tink 
dey hain’t been no limeet,” he answered; “she 
all mak’ paper—dose log—small ones jus’ lak 
de big ones.” Twice a day—every working day 
in the year—those long trains of empty trucks 
go clanking and rattling up the valley to the 
landings. Twice a day they come down again, 
loaded as I saw them, with the pitiful rem 
nant of a forest’s beauty. Fifty million feet 
of spruce last year were swept into the yawn- 
ing mouth of a mill that knows no rest, that 
grinds out paper—a million dollars’ worth 
of it a year—and more than that value in lumber, for 
three men who dream only of a big cut and a big 
fortune. 

In the paper-mill—the big saw-mill is not running 
now because, as Charles Henry puts it, “there’s more 
money in paper’—I watched the logs come whirling up 
to the saws in endless succession. Stripped of their bark 
and sawed into short pieces, they went into the grinders, 
came out in gray, fluffy flakes, and vanished into the 
great, twenty-cord-capacity boilers. A bit further on it 
seemed something of a miracle to see the soft slushy 
mixture of the pulp pass from the great metal rollers 
and stand up-ended on the storeroom floor in huge rolls 
of “manila” paper. Here again was silence, and method, 
and effort. Here, also, was that almost tangible atmos 
phere of economy. “I always imagined there was con 
siderable waste in this paper-making business,” I re 
marked to Charles Henry as we stood where a group of 
three stokers were feeding seven furnaces. with refuse 





chips and bark and sawdust. A little snort of contempt 
broke from the thick-set, mackinaw-jacketed man at my 
side. “Tt’s something like the stockyards pig here in 
this mill,” he answered with a grim smile; “you'll find 
there’s nothing left but the squeal.” It was as fit a 
characterization as could well be made 

I have cited Jim Henry and his sons as examples, as 
type-specimens of the forest wreckers of the White 
Mountains. They merit that prominence by reason of 
the extent and character of their operations, and the 
spirit which has actuated them. They are big men in a 
bad business. But they are not criminals. They pay 


‘heir men well, feed them well, deal fairly with them 


In the little community dominated by their influence 


they are as charitable as it is possible for men _ to 
be who are more concerned with “the difficult art 
of getting’ than with any other human activity o1 
interest. 

Wood butchers the Henrys are, bevond i loubt Zea 
land and the East Branch have clinched their claim to 
that unsavory title—but they are not the only ones o 
ating in the White Mountains: indeed, I doubt ii they 
are even the worst 

Until a few years ago the finest stand of virgin spruce 
in New England clothed the north slope of the Pres 
dential Range and spread almost to the summit f Mite 
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Jefferson and Adams and Madison. Only a small por- 
tion of it now remains. Where it stood lies a great 
tangle of slash and débris and the ruins of deserted 
lumber camps. 

Seven miles west of North Woodstock, under the east- 
ern flank of Moosilauke lies the Lost River. Here, in : 
little valley, the river disappears and reappears, flows 
through picturesque caverns, falls in beautiful cascades 
in the dim twilight, and in countless ways forms one of 
the most interesting of the natural wonders of the 
region. Between six and seven hundred men are at work 
there as I write, butchering the beautiful forest of that 
valley and doing the most reckless lumbering I have 
seen in the mountains. Do not lay this at the Henrys’ 
door but at the door of the great paper company that 
sold the stumpage of that tract to a worse than ignorant 
contractor. 

In the region about the beautiful Glen Ellis Falls, the 











The acme of trout fishing—May time at the old reliable pool 


highest cascade in the mountains, and in picturesque 
Carter Notch, large areas of magnificent forest have 
been hacked and slashed beyond the power of nature to 
repair it in a dozen generations. 

All of the instances of destructive lumbering cited in 
this brief paper have taken place within the proposed 
National Forest Reservation in the heart of the White 
Mountains. Ask who is doing it and you will be told 
a name, the name of a “Company,” familiar enough 
perhaps, but as vague and inconclusive, in the im- 
pression it leaves behind as the traditionally elusive 
“They.” There are men, however, at the head of those 
companies—Brown of the Berlin Mills Company, Bur- 
bank of the International, Thorne of the Publishers’, 
might head the list—“‘men of affairs’ indeed, with an 
equipment of education and manners, and even culture, 
beside which the ill-clothed, blunt-spoken, and unlettered 
sons of old Jim Henry make strange comparison. On 
common ground, however—the common ground and com 
mon interest of the Wood-Butcher—they shall stand 
when future generations shall appraise the havoc 
wrought in the White Mountain forests. 


Whose Concern Is It? 


. without number, since the beginning of this 
great movement for forest conservation, have the 


senseless, age-worn inguiries been made: “Whose con 
cern is it? Can’t these men who own the land and the 
timber do as they like with them?” The answer is 
brief, but direct It is our concern. We have arrived 
at a period of National Responsibility. The man in 
the gutter, throwing his money into the catch-basin 
faces pauperism. ‘The money is his—but your taxes 
must support him when it is gone. He is your—ou 

responsibility So with the Wood Butcher. Though 


you may not have to support him—he has seen well 
to that part of it—you will have to pay for his wast 
fulness. He is our responsibility, a responsibility of 
lo-day—and To-morrow. 


The Dollars and Cents Side of It 
W *! of the Mississippi are a hundred and sixty 
million acres of the National Forest Reserves 
They are more than self-sustaining; they yield an 
annual revenue of more than a million and a half 


dollars to the Government. There is none in the East; 
yet, in that little thirty-mile-square tract in New Hamp- 
shire, and two adjoining counties of Maine, rise the five 
great rivers which give New England water-power for 
her industries, and important aid to navigation. The 
forests are their safeguard. 


Exit the Spruce 


hs another consideration. Standing timber in 
hk) New Hampshire has increased in value more than 
sixty per cent in five years. That means that it is 
going—going fast. The value of spruce, in paper prod- 
ucts alone—products that are national in their utility 
—increased in New Hampshire from one million dol 
lars in 1890 to nine million dollars in 1905. Continue 
that per cent of increase until to-day. And when you 
consider that the spruce growth of this country is 
practically limited to a few New England States—New 
Hampshire near the head—and that it takes 
about one hundred and twenty-five years for 
spruce to reach a six-inch diameter at a three- 
thousand-foot level, you begin to get an idea— 
just a vague hint—of the economic value of the 
White Mountain forests, and the vital need of 
conserving them. 





The Economic Value of Sentiment 


é yer there is the “sentimentalist’s” side 
of the matter—and this has an economic 
aspect also. Doesn’t it mean something that 
seven or eight millions of dollars are invested 
in “summer property” in the White Mountains 
alone? Doesn’t it mean something that more 
than a million people, from all over the coun- 
try, visit this region annually? Doesn't it 
mean something that last summer over three 
millions of dollars were left,in the White Moun- 
tains by the ‘“sentimentalists” who were glad 
of the chance to pay for looking at the brave 
old mountains, and inhaling the odor of their 
forests? That great obstructionist, Uncle Joe 
Cannon, asserts that the whole movement for 
an Appalachian Forest Reserve is pure senti- 
ment. There are too many dollar signs in the 
equation for that statement to appear anything 
less than pure, stiff-whiskered buncombe—yet, 
even if it were true, when, if not now, are we 
Americans to learn the economic value of pure 
sentiment? Let us not forget the influence of 
the White Mountains upon the creative genius 
of Emerson, Hawthorne, Saint-Gaudens, Sted 
man, MeDowell, Cleveland, and a hundred others 
no less notable. Let us not ignore the stimu- 
lus to intellectual vigor and inspiration, the 
mental and physical regeneration, which lie 
nowhere more potently than in “the mountains 
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clothed with trees! 





A Hint for Those in Washington 


\ THAT is to be the outcome of it all? Are 

the tragedies of Zealand and Lost River 
and King’s Ravine and the East Branch to 
be indefinitely repeated until that little tract, 
thirty miles square, the>natural sanatorium 
and recreation-ground of the East, is finally 
and irrevocably marred by deforested and fire- 
swept areas? Or, is the remnant of it, still 
beautiful, to be saved for the people? While 
the war of theories goes on in Washington, the 
axes and saws are at work, the loaded cars are 
clanking down-grade to the mills, and the mills 
are grinding the forests into pulp, twenty-four 
hours in the day. Ten years hence the last 
stand of a thousand acres of virgin spruce will 
be only a memory. Shall the Government wait for that 
day, and in the end buy a “cow milked dry”? Nothing 
would better please the lumbermen. Five or six years 
more and they will weleome the opportunity to sell the 
denuded areas, on which they still must pay taxes, to a 
“paternal” government, which has awakened—just a bit 
too late—to its duty. 


The Best of Trouting 


The Open-Minded Angler 


on the Stream 


By CLARENCE DEMING 





ES AY is the heyday of the sport of the 
trout stream. Nature on the banks and 
the trout in the dashing waters between 

\i gy them join in a kind of climax of vital 
1 energy. The trout of April has lost 
in May much of his darker tint, ex 
$e changing his lines of jet for silver o1 

CSc ee Old gold, varying with the bottoms 

where he feeds. He has left the deeper pools and hunts 

his prey in ripple and rapid, alert for fly or worm. If 
he wintered in a mill-pond, by early May he has worked 
his sinuous way up stream, taking his toll of insect life 





yo 


en route. In physical shape he has shifted, too. No 
longer is he thin, narrow-backed, big-headed. He has 
been at Nature’s training table of strong food, going 
ith active play. His flesh has thickened, his muscles 
vrown hard, he is blunter, stronger in fight, fierce 
on the hook. He is armed and equipped for the un 
equal battle with man that comes to him so unwel 
come, 

And Nature on the slopes and banks of the stream, 
measured in the scale of bud and bloom, has, like the 
trout, reached a May zenith. There is green where were 
the April drabs. Dogwood, cowslip, arbutus, and the tas- 
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seled alders are gone, but the bud of the trees has ex- 
panded in the half-leaf. The apple blossoms—sure 
token of the height of the trouting season—are at their 
pink and white fulness, and painted-cup is reddening 
meadow and pasture. In the still reaches of the stream 
the lily-pads that began in early April as knotted whorls 
at the mud bottom are half-way up toward the top 
water, where they are to rest till next winter knells 
their death; and the “skunk’s cabbage,” persistent neigh- 
por of the trout stream and March’s first harbinger of 
the spring, has in May swelled into tropical leaf—a plant 
scorned of man, yet, like not a few of human-kind, only 
offensive and resentful if disturbed. 


The Wise Angler 


N APRIL the wise angler sought the trout as a kind of 

fishy recluse, whipping still waters, the smooth reach 
below the ripple, or the glooms where the slow current 
swirls below the knotted tree roots. But in May seek the 
fish rather as a free cosmopolite of the stream. Often 
salmo fontinalis is in the swift shallows, more often still 
by the side of the wavy rapids, now and then right in the 
rapid itself; but he may be anywhere or everywhere. In 
particular, mark down for the cast of fly or worm the 
little corner eddies of the upper pool just where the 
rapid begins; or again—a point not often fairly ap- 
praised by anglers—drop bait just at the outside sheet 
of foam at foot or edge of the pool, a favored haunt of 
the trout, especially in bright sunshine. How many 
anglers skip the smaller or swifter runs between pools 
and fish the pools alone! Yet it may be in just those 
middle runs, unpromising to the eye, that the trout 
will be found oftenest—partly because of his whimsi- 
cal taste of a day, partly because “the man ahead,” 
a careless angler bent on quick fishing, has skipped the 
mid-runs. 

The same rule fits bush fishing. In April such angling 
may be wisely omitted, for the early spring trout seems 
to dread the overhanging shades; but in the warmer 
waters of the May stream, especially in the later days of 
the month and in early June, he is apt to welcome the 
brush or tree that breaks the sun. Hence the angler, 
patient enough to push, crawl and tumble through the 
brushwood, and challenge the vexation of tangled line 
and of the hook that ever catches twig, branch, and 
rootlet, will take many a fish where the opens of the 
stream, much whipped of other anglers, fail. It is not 
ideal fishing. It lacks swing and the breezy freedoms of 
the wide cast. It tries temper, it is slow, and the fish 
must be ‘“derricked” and not played. But bush fishing 
has its high merits as a mental discipline, and in actual 
skill of fisheraft, with its short but accurate casts and 
nice judgment of distances, it leaves the easier open 
fishing far behind. Use for it the short stiff rod, the 
small red worm quickly gorged, and the slightly heavier 
lead that spells greater precision in the cast. If the 
bushy stream is mud-bottomed, wade as little as you 
ean, lest you make the waters too turbid down-stream. 
But on pebbly or rock bottom, wade freely, for the down- 
stream trout is apt to herald the little mud cloud as the 
signal of a rise of the water and of oncoming food—a 
kind of “chum” for the fish—and a trouty trait which 
few anglers have observed. 

Flexibility of judgment, the skill tipped and trained 
by experience, is one of the keynotes of the angling 
success so often miscalled “luck,” which in May time 
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has its widest range. There is the angler, hidebound by 
prejudice, who varies little or not at all his tackle, his 
style of fishing, his few dicta of the sport. And there is 
the other angler who studies conditions and fits his craft 
to them. 

In May the stream now runs clear, now thickens 
and fills after rains. For the first is the variation of 
flies, the long cast far back from the stream, the small 
worm with its minimum of splash; for the latter, the 
larger worm and heavier lead, fitting the fact that the 
trout—whether he is actually hunting food or not— 
has for the time lost much of his normal timidity. It is 
the open-minded angler who absorbs, crystallizes, and 
makes profit of such small points of the game. He notes 
every sign of the spring hole, or, what is its equivalent, 
the runlet whose cooler waters seep to the bed of the 
larger stream; studies the direction of the wind; watches 
out for the overhanging branch which last week caught 
his hook and broke up the fishing of a good pool or rip- 
ple; bethinks himself of the size of the biting fish and 
whether his No. 3 or No. 4 Sproat hook is best; finds 
out the best direction of approach for each pool or run, 
and that not merely for the cast but for landing the 
fish; and analyzes the moods and tenses of the stream as 
a parent would those of his child. ; 

If a rounded sportsman, he will also blend with his 
recreation, or, rather, own, as an elemental part of it, the 
joys of the naturalist; noting: how each stream has its 
major or minor variants in its trout types; how those 
acids of the trout stomach that on a warm day so quickly 
eat the tissues and kill flavor of the fish are eradicated 
by the simple dressing of his fish every hour or two: how 
the same stomach in the post mortem—especially in early 
or belated May—gives up what seem little rough pebbles 
that, broken, have their insect larve inside—these not 
seldom, along with actual pebbles which, stirred by the 
current into semblance of life, the trout has swallowed 
by mistake. Such an angler, moreover, studies the trout 
temperamentally as well as anatomically, noting how the 
fish is ever an arch conservative of that human type that 
loves the motto in medio tutissimus ibis, and, aquatic- 
ally, hates alike extreme cold of winter and the ultra 
warmth of the summer tide—a trait that even in May 
accents the value of the spring hole. And need it be 
added that with this scientific zest goes in the true 
sportsman the amateur spirit—the spirit that abides 
by law, that crucifies, so far as it can, jealous rivalry 
and that magnifying of the verb “to win,” which 
deadens other sports than fishing, the spirit that makes 
of sport not merely a thing of the brain and hand, 
but of the heart? 






Trout Worship 


H°% happens it that trouting, notably at its May 
time acme, holds its charm and will ever hold it as 
against what some anglers misname “bigger” fishing? 
The trout is a small fish. He is not the match pound 
for pound in fight of the black bass; he is lovely to the 
eye, but other fish rival him in tints and far outpass him 
in weight; and the catching connotes effort, the long 
fatigue of tramp, the tumble over rock, the stress of en- 
snaring underbrush, toil, sweat, and the discomfort of 
wetness. No Goddess of Ease sanctifies the temple in 
which so many devotees of trouting worship. But there 
is another and more potent goddess—Variety—whose 
realm is that of the ever-changing stream, the shift of 
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rock, pool, rapid, and bank, the variations of Nature 
expressed in an endless succession and diversity of scene. 
It is not all of fishing to fish, and he distils the very 
essence of trouting who in his May sport joins the fervor 
of the angler with the more exquisite emotion of the 
nature lover. 

As you turn that corner of the stream where two 
years ago you hooked and lost that big fellow, mark 
what a rich gleam of purple on the waters comes 
where the sunbeam seems to wed with the blue sky. On 
the next pool study, if only for a moment before you 
make the cast, how gorgeously the stream mottles the 
old gold of the outreaching oaks that still hold their dry 
leaves—and will hold them until the new life crowds 
them out and off. Note, too, the changes of color as you 
glance down the vista of a long pool when it steals the 
hues of the wooded banks. And in contrast of detail 
with these short landscape views, mark how in advancing 
May each tree, bush, and shrub owns its wealth of form 
and flower. 


The Final Word 


Le the final word to be spoken to the angler is one 
of precaution against the accident which may turn 
the joy of the most philosophic and esthetic fisher to 
bitterness. Forethought in testing tackle is the key- 
word of what we call luck on the stream. If the 
angler is wise, a dozen times in the season he will 
overrun his silk line from end to end for the little 
dent which marks the flaw sure to wax as it rasps on 
the rod guides. He will watch his rod and test care- 
fully the upper ferrules that join the stouter lengths 
with the tip; see that snell and leader have not 
frayed; look more keenly still to the little screws of 
the reel and tighten them firm; above all, be sure 
that the rod, turned in the hand, hangs always with 
even curve—for the slightest elbow spells an_ indefi- 
nite but certain break! Look, too, for any infirmity 
in the clasp of bait-box, and .creel, remembering that 
on such small caution hangs, perchance, a whole day’s 
sport; and to the zestful fisher such care of tackle is 
never prose—punctuation marks, rather, in the poetry 
of anticipation. 

As the old angler looks back under gray brows upon the 
trout fishers whom he has met they divide, in his mental 
vision, into three groups: There is, first, the mere fish- 
killer, who, with all his familiar and odious type, may 
be dismissed with short shrift. There is the angler who 
follows the stream with a kind of subconscious glimpse 
of those open or mystic phases of nature that are thick 
around him. And there is, finally, the conscious and 
complete angler whose sport is but one corner of God’s 
picture and who looks far beyond the quiver of rod-tip 
and the vibrant line. Old Izaak Walton, poet-fisher, has 
told of him in his lines of the “Angler’s Song”: 





“All other pastimes do no less 


My hand alone my work can do, 
So / can fish and study too.” 


It is in such an angler, under the spell of his May 
tramp on the trout brook, who “can fish and study too,” 
nature-searcher and outdoor seer, that the Waltonian 
ideal is incarnate. He will almost always be a good 
angler. He will always be a good man. 
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The land of lost races 

















Lawn and Garden 








ISOS INE-VEILS.—Put vine-veils 
} over the bare spots in the 


lawn too deeply shaded for 
hee ¢ 


=a 
aoe 


grass to grow. Creeping 
myrtle, known otherwise as 
box-vine, is a very present 
help for such places of 
trouble. It grows quickly 
and certainly, is perfectly 
hardy, makes a_ beautiful 
flat mat of the glossiest 
green leaves, and, in the early spring, puts 
forth a wealth of bright blue blossoms. En- 
glish ivy, planted in very rich earth and 
allowed to trail or sprawl at will, also grows 
luxuriantly and thrives better than if climb- 
ing on a wall. Take care not to let water 
stand around the roots or over the ground 
shoots—this upon pain of winter killing. 
Where there is tree shade, as from evergreens 
or even under tall-growing shrubs, it is well 
to plant the ivy in a barrel sunk flush in the 
earth and filled with the richest earth. Bore 
holes in the barrel half-way up the sides 
before planting it, and put at least six inches 
of broken stone or brickbats in the bottom. 
Pack fifteen inches of manure solidly over the 
drain-stuff, then fill up heaping full with fine 
earth, set the plant in it, and pack the earth 
firmly about the roots. As the manure decays 
and sinks, fill up the barrel with fresh earth. 
By coating the barrel inside and out with 
coal-tar, it will save the ivy from _ robber- 
roots for a good many years. 

The need of such saving is shown by this 
experience. A thrifty young ivy was planted 
at the base of a chimney in a hole three feet 
square and two feet deep, filled with wood soil, 
mixed with its own bulk of rotted manure. 
Further, the plant was watered and tended 
carefully, and throughout the first six months 
throve as by magic. There was no other 
rooted thing within twenty feet of it, but by 
and by it began to peak and pine. By the 
next spring it had a starveling look. Inves- 
tigation then showed that a silver poplar had 
sent two roots straight to the rich earth, and, 
once they reached it, had provided them with 
innumerable fine branchy fibers, to suck and 
devour the ivy’s sustenance. 
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Wild Plants for Shaded Spots 


F THE bare spots are rich and damp, fill 
them with wild things—hardy native ferns, 
once planted, remain for years. There is 
an almost infinite variety of them, but beware 
transplanting the tall brake, as it demands the 
moist airs of damp woodland. The white-flow- 
ered, cut-leafed plant known variously as rattle- 
weed, or cohosh, thrives* worderfully in shade. 
So do the lady’s slippers, yellow and pink, if the 
earth is rich enough—they will live in poor 
soil, but never bloom. Blue flags, once well 
established, bloom for many seasons. So do 
the tall white lilies, with star-like cups and 
long slender sepals, known to the country- 
side as ‘devil's onions.’”’ They are none so 
plenty but may be found in rich deep woods 
Along with them should grow ‘always the 
splendid red cardinal flower, which has the 
same season of bloom, likes the same seat, 
and, though an annual, resows itself steadily. 
Not one of these sylvan exiles will thrive in 
a sunny border or a set garden bed, but 
under the trees, in moist light black earth, 
they ask hardfy more than to be let alone to 
grow in strength and beauty. And wherever 
May apples raise their fairy umbrellas in the 
woods, they should have room and to spare in 
the wild border. The infrequent wax-white 
blossoms have a rich, almost a cloying, fra- 
grance, something between the odors of a ripe 
apple and a gardenia 
Mark down all these in May and leave them 
to be transplanted in the autumn, unless by 
such waiting there is*«a risk of losing them 
In that case, transplant at once, but make 
haste slowly. That is to say, never begin 
until prepared and ready. Choose cloudy 
morning or late afternoon for the work: use 
a sharp trowel and a broad-bladed knife in 
the digging up; work carefully, cutting roots 
rather than bruising them, trim away broken 
roots with clean cuts, and shorten in tops 
until they are little more than _ snippets 
Have baskets for carrying, and take along 
with each plant a good ball of its native 
earth, tying earth and roots firmly in a bit 
of cloth. jetter take home three good speci- 
mens than a basketful crushed and mussy. 





Close Culture: The Lessons of Dry Farming 


bugaboo. Dry farming shows how the 
bugaboo may be put to rout Men who 
make paying crops with less than eight inches 
of yearly rainfall have certainly something to 
teach us who rejoice in an average climate. 
And they say, these dry farmers, that a dust- 
mulch is the only witchcraft they use First 
they make their ground light, so it may store 
each drop of rain that falls, then keep it 
light by constant stirrings on top, so the 
water may not evaporate There is a philo 
sophical explanation Water rises to the sur- 
face through capillary attraction 
earth it rises steadily and exhales, but un 
derneath a dust-mulch, three to four inches 
thick, evaporation ceases 
The lesson is plain and easy. Work all 
manner of growing thing 


| P*usaboo from May forward is the garden 





as soon as possible 
after rain, and keep working them, especially 
if the weather turns dry Beware, though, 
of working the ground while too wet It takes 
a winter's freezes, sometimes those of two 
winters, to undo the mischief Never stir 
land when it is so wet as to cake and stick 
to the hoe, unless between showers in a long 
rainy spell, when the tirred earth is certain 
to be wetter before it dries out. Cultivation 
then will do no harm, rather help by uproot 
ing and checking the growth of grass and 





weeds It is nearly as unwise to mow turf 
when the earth beneath it i oft and soggy 

Clean, close culture, from mid-May for 
ward, is the corner-stone of succe in gar- 
dening Plant, plant, and to the 
end of June—a vacant row is the nursery of 
weeds and nsects Dry and burt pent 


plants, putting the ashes back on the ground 
Burning rids the garden of potential blights 


Collier’s Owtdoor America 


Seasonable and Helpful Reminders 


and harbored pests. Burn pea-brush along 
with the vines— it is a favorite lurking-place 
for insects. Bean-poles that are used from 
year to year ought to be whitewashed each 
season, and will be all the better if a hand- 
ful of bluestone is dissolved in the whitewash. 
They will last longer, besides keeping clean 
and sweet. Palings should likewise be white- 
washed, and weeds cut away from them. 





Watering Plants 


] 7 ATER garden plants thoroughly or not 
at all. If the water supply is seant, 
give it all to a chosen few plants 

rather than barely sprinkle many. Soak the 
ground toward sundown or after it, then in 
the morning begin cultivation. Water a “row 
at a time, unless you can wet the whole plot 
as a good rain would do it. Spring-planted 
trees and shrubs need to have the earth kept 
clean and light for at least a foot around 
the crown of the root, and should be watered 
plentifully, but so gently every drop soaks in, 
at least once a week... Spraying trunk and 
foliage helps them greatly. 


Shelter Tents 


planting. To make them, cut yard-squares 
of sleazy muslin diagonally in two, sew 
the straight sides of the cut pieces together, 
hem the bias ones, then run in heavy wire, 
bending it to a hoop. Tie the pointed tip fast 


SO tianting tents help wonderfully in trans- 


earth, choose the sun-lovers. Phlox for low 
beds of single color. It runs the whole color 
gamut between dazzling white and black-crim- 
son; it has, further, the crowning mercy of 
blooming the whole summer. Portulaca is 
like unto it, with the disadvantage of shutting 
its flowers upon cloudy days. Verbenas riot 
in sunshine; petunias do the same. At least 
the single ones do. The double ones, which 
are rather tours de force than actual lovable 
flowers, do better if shielded from the hottest 
sunshine. 

Salvia scarlet sage might have been 
bred betwixt fire and water, it loves the sun 
so, yet flourishes so greatly in beds kept con- 
stantly wet. It is the same with the flower- 
ing geraniums—white, pink, and scarlet. The 
banded ones, however—bronze, silver, and 
golden—whose chief beauty is in their foli- 
age, lose bandings and beauty if planted so 
as to have too much sun. Heliotrope is actu- 
ally, no less etymologically, a ‘‘turner to the 
sunlight.” To plant it in shade is to invite 
disappointment. Pansies, on the other hand, 
demand shade and moisture and coolness 
witness the fact that they shrink and lose 
color and texture as summer strengthens. 
Myosotis—the forget-me-not family—also does 
best in moist shade. Fuchsias, though they 
thrive fairly if the sun is kept from their 
roots, reach perfection only when they get 
but an hour or two daily of sunshine 

Among strict bedding plants, the hardier 
sorts of coleus may be depended on to keep 
color the summer through. Others are apt 
































At their pink and white fulness 














to a slender garden stake, letting the stake 
come inside. In use, stick the stake down be- 
side a newly set plant, letting the wire ring 
rest on the ground. The tent can be lifted at 
night, or in the daytime to give air if needed, 
and hung up on top of the stake. Such tents 
protect equally from sun heat and insects; 
they also materially help the plant beneath 
to make roots and hasten growth 











Is Choosing and Planting 
[fe 


Flowers 








ing are the opposite pole of successful 


oh Ott AND FLOWER Choice and plant- 
h 


gardening Right choice i impossible 
without something of knowledge as, for in- 
stance, that there are flower and hrubs 
which luxuriate in sunshine and even thrive 
in moist sand, as there are other flowers and 
hrubs that demand cool peaty loam and par 
tial shade Rhododendrons and azalea for 
example, require a soil and seat at least ap 
proximating their native forest haunts They 


will live, it is true, in sunlight and thirsty 
ground, but quickly become ugly and strag 
gling, with scant, almost abortive, blossoms 
and imperfect foliage Roses likewise, though 
they abhor wet feet that is refuse to 
thrive with stagnant water below their roots 
will not grow or bloom, hardly indeed live 
in light, drifty sand 

It is the ame with seed with bulb with 
bedding plants For beds and border lying 
in full sunshine, of friable and rather sandy 











to bleach out, lose their markings, and be 
come either all of one color, and that rathe: 
an unsuccessful one, or else turn blotchy and 
streaky, also something ragged It is wise 
to eschew, therefore, carpet or ribbon planting 
until after a test season with scattered single 
plants. The flowerin wax geranium oO 
called, are excellent bedders for unshine 
They require cutting back now and then, but 
both the white and red sorts make a brave 
show the eason through Moreover, they 
endure dust and a measure of smoke 
Nasturtiums paradoxically require unshine 
and shelter Give them mornings inshine, if 
possible, and beds of deep rich moist loam 
For trellis growth choose the climbing sorts, 
and plant in a trench at least twelve inche 

















deep, filled to the brim with the richest po 

sible soil. If early hade is desirable, plant 
the seed in thumb-pot the mallest ize 

putting two seeds to the pot tart then 
in a hotbed or cold fr etting them in the 
trench a oo! i true leave ippear above 
the seed leave For ope 1ir sowing, make 
holes an inch deep and two che ipart, drop 
in seed ingly, tl I the th dowr 
firmly over 1em I ) Lf earth 
there is no danger of g fro tl hard 
est rain If, however, there is too much clay 
in the bed, rake the crusted top of it ery 
lightly as soon after rain as it is dry enough 


Give the Seed Air 


FYNHE seedsmen, small blame to them, try 
hard to help amateur gardener they 
ire at the pal! to y it their cata 

logue of every flower whether it bear 


transpDlanting’’ or “must be sown where it is 


to stand.”’ Heed to the catalogue’s admoni- 
tions will often save bitter disappointment. 
There is a further caution: ‘‘requires green- 
house culture’’-—that is all too often over- 
looked. While it is true that one born with 
the garden instinct, the garden touch, can 
make anything grow almost anywhere, not 
one in a thousand of us has that instinct, 
wherefore it is wise to walk by the light and 
leading of experience. 

It is a garden axiom that seeds should not 
be covered deeper than twice their own diame- 
ter. Where seed are as fine as powder, this 
means that they should not be covered at all 

that is to say, no earth should be sprinkled 
over them after sowing. Instead, firm the 
bed surface by pressing it hard all over with 
a smooth, flat board, then sprinkle it or spray 
it very gently, and cover it. Leafless brush 
full of fine twigs will answer—evergreen 
boughs are too heavy. But the best thing is 
a frame of light deal, with chicken-wire 
tacked to the upper edge and cheesecloth 


stretched over the wire. Cheesecloth alone 
will answer, the wire merely prevents sagging 
on the bed face in beating rains. A set of 


such frames is a handy garden adjunct, being 
better than glass in mild weather for any- 
thing needing shelter. As soon as the seed- 
lings appear above ground the frame should 
be lifted between mine o'clock and four, so as 


to give them air. When the true leaves 
appear, thin out the plants, but leave them 
closer than the catalogue distance. Accidents 


will happen, and it is much easier to pull 
out a plant than to set one in place. With 
choice or costly seed it is worth while to 
watch closely, and as soon as they peep up 
lift superfluous ones on the point of a broad 
steel pen and set them in thumb-pots ready 
prepared with the finest earth. This sort of 
transplanting sets the young plants back much 
less than if they had struck deeper root. The 
pots can be left under the frame until the 
plants in them are big enough to go in other 
beds In planting them make holes a little 
bigger and deeper than the pot, set the ball 
of pot-earth in them, and pack earth firmly 
around and over it, taking care not to bruise 
nor smother the seedling. 





Clay and Sand 


YOTHING, not the hardiest root, will thrive 
in packed clay, any more than in shifty 
sand. Remember that, all ye who covet 

ivied walls or chimneys, embowered porches or 
rose trees swinging blossom censers beneath 
your open windows. Setting any sort of founda- 
tion means commonly either the throwing up 
and trampling of clay or the heaping of sand 
It is sinful to set healthy plants in either, and 
idle to expect from them growth and blowth. 
Before planting anything, even annuals or 
bedders, have the earth dug out to a depth of 
three feet, put a layer of broken stone a foot 
thick at the bottom, over that the top-soil for 
six inches, no more, then fill heaping full of 
rich earth. Pack it lightly, then open holes 
of proper size, fill them with water, let it 
sink in, sprinkle fine dry earth over the wet 
surface, put in the plant, spreading the roots 
well out, fill earth in around it, packing it 
firm as you fill, and leaving it at least two 
inches higher around the stalk than at the 


edges. If a rose has been planted, drive a 
light stake firmly down six inches away, and 
tie the stalk to it. Leave it there until the 


rose is fully established—-say for two years. 
Even after roots are plenty, whipping about 
in winter winds breaks the finest of them, and 


by such breaking makes the spring bloom 
poor and scrawny 

Most vines are gross feeders, given to 
robbery of all weaker things. Set a -stout 


board, a foot wide and well tarred, on edge, 
the upper edge a little below the surface 


of the ground, eighteen inches out from the 
ine-stem if yeu wish to have flower or bulb 
bed close at hand The board will check 


robbery throughout a summer and longer if, 
in pring and fall, a sharp spade is thrust 
down its full depth to cut stealing roots. The 
cutting ought to be down on the side next the 
vine In line with this is planting other gar 
den robbers, as dahlias, golden glow, or even 
peonies, in tarred boxes or half-barrels sunk 
well in the ground and filled with earth that 


is half-rotted manure. The boxes or half 
barrels should have holes bored in the bottom, 
but nowhere els¢ By their use smaller and 
slighter things have a chance of bloom. But 


where space is plenty, it is best to give the 
rioters room and to spare—their own special 
borders where they may wanton as they will 


Intelligence 
If you have space for only a dwarf ever 


green, do not be tempted into planting 
one beautifully small, but certain to reach a 


4 has oul of wise choice is understanding. 








height of twenty, even thirty, feet Take in- 
tead the fixed dwarf, which, the same year by 
year, become a familiar friend Are your 
winters polar? Let alone roses with tea-blood 
They are never hardy, nd even with cellar 
wintering and all imaginable pains there will 
be no fully perfect bloom But there are hardy 
rose ros¢ from far Siberia, also the choice 
few that brave all weather Restricted choice 
makes perfection in the possible things im 
perative Content yourself with what is po 
ible, or move to a lower latitude 
All the wise men are against setting a new 
tock exactly in the place where another of 
the ame ort has died, but often a shift of 
even a yard spoils the whole effect of plant 
ing It uch a case try burning out the old 
t, first, of course, removing the dead stock 
d the earth for a distance about it Throw 
1 that emoved far away, then build a 
fire in the hole nd keep it going steadily for 
x hour If it bake the earth around to 
the hardne of brick, all the better. Leave 
ishe ind charcoal in the bottom, and dig 
the vell into the ground Beat the baked 
eal o fi and mix it with the 
botton oil in fresh earth, a foot 
of it new plant on top of it 
Water it give no fertilizer until 
it j j } th Overf ng ] 1S 
I )! he whole, 
: re derfeedin Starv- 
ing m¢ or stunt it 
too rict i much fertilizer, spell 
weakne d finally, death Where 
fore it best in gardening, ; in so many 
other thing ( 1im at what the Irishman 
called the middle extreme 
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Mrs. S. P. Decker of Den- 
ver, brought up to do tatting 
and now makes speeches 


Mrs. Susa Young Gates of 
Salt Lake City, a forceful 
speaker on political themes 


























Mrs. Alice Merrill Horne of Salt Lake City and her 
family. When Mrs. Horne was in the Utah Legisla- 
ture she introduced a bill to create an art institute 


r — Be HE Woman Who Wants to Vote 
SK? has long been classified as of one 

) species. Her name has, until re 
i cently at least, called up a vision 
of drab cheeks, of extension soles, 
of hats without plumage. These 
| garments have been accepted as 
q 4 the outward and visible sign of 
eG F an inward temperament. When 
nee a) upon oceasion she has donned a 
Aare — mr — se 2A8S trifle of chiffon and applied a 
Marcel iron, she has gravely and thoroughly explained 
the duty of woman to be as charming as possible—the ex 





ryNn 





planation successfully destroying any charm which might 
otherwise have inhered in the chiffon and the waves. 

But the Woman Who Votes can not be thus simply 
classified. Only partially has she sought suffrage; for 
the most, suffrage has sought her. The law once passed, 
it could not be applied only to those women who had 
fought for it. Suffrage went not only to clubs and to lee- 
ture platforms; it invaded kitchens, nurseries, drawing- 
rooms, factories, department stores. It sought out every 
woman of every type, dragged her forth, willy-nilly, to 
the polls. Therefore it is that in her variety the Woman 
Who Votes is exceedingly like the Woman Who Doesn't, 
and is no simpler a matter to sum up. 

In her variety, however, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker finds 
at least one unity. 

“What has suffrage done?” said Mrs. Decker. “It has 
edueated the women of these four States—that’s what it 
has done. You'll find them far better informed on ew 
rent issues and all matters of government than the 
women who can’t vote.” 

Mrs. Decker was quite a part of that brittle Den 
ver morning, as crisp as its altitude and as stimu 
lating. 

“You Eastern people all come out here and ask: ‘What 
has suffrage done for the State? Practically nothing, 
from the standpoint of working sensational reforms. It’s 
not what it has done for the State that proves its right 


to be: it’s what it has done for woman. It has edu 
cated her 

“Oh, I was brought up in New England to do tatting 
and embroidery,” she went on “T’d rather not think 


What my grandmother would say if she knew I made 
speeches. j 

“People used to think those things were inconsistent 

that a woman had to neglect womanly home duties if 
she voted Have you found many neglected homes in 
your travels : 

I admitted that T had not. and Mrs. Decker’s own 
agreeably well-groomed residence appeared no exception 
to the rule 


“On me 


n don’t dese? the biseuits for the polls 
far fro t Oceasionally hough. they reverse the mat 
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Mrs. Anna M. Scott, 
a particularly active 
politician of Denver 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford of Denver, an un- 
usually persuasive orator 


The 





Mrs. Harry Crain of 
Cheyenne, who believes in 
mixing bread with politics 


























Mrs. Emmeline Wells and Mrs. 
Bathsheba Smith, prominent 
suffragists of Salt Lake City 


Woman Who Vote 


@ This is the third of a series 
of three articles on the Western 
woman voter. The first appeared 
in the issue of April 17 and the 


second in the issue of May 1 By 


ter. A thing no greater than a pan of biscuits has kept 
women from casting a vote more than once. 

“That’s a question for the future to settle. Housework 
is going to be systematized some day—so well systema 
tized that a woman will be the mistress, not the slave, 
of her house. When she can spare more time for outside 
interests, she’ll do more with her ballot. 

“There was a meeting once which was a rare event in 
the country town where it was given. Afterward I met 
a woman who had not been present, and she told me how 
starved she was for a broader life, for some outside 
interest. 

‘Why didn’t you come to the meeting?’ I asked her. 

‘I wanted to so much!’ she exclaimed. ‘If only it 
hadn’t been on Friday. I always wash windows on 
Friday.’ 

“And that meeting was the event of the year in her 
town. But her window-washing had her under its 
thumb.” 

Everywhere I found much the same opinion among the 
women who vote—that suffrage has by no means driven 
them from their home duties, but that heme duties often 
prevent them from exercising their privilege to its fullest 
extent. At this point the Servant-Problem line of thought 
intersects the Emancipation-of-Woman-Problem line. 

“The patent bread-mixer affects national polities,” says 
Mrs. Harry Crain. 

Mrs. Crain was attending to an exceedingly domestic 
duty when TI ealled at her Cheyenne home, and she went 
on with it while we discussed what some consider large) 
matters. <A little black Dutch-eut head had just come up 
out of a shampoo with as much delight and as many 
shakes as a shaggy little dog goes through when it 
comes up from the creek; and Mrs. Crain was drying 
and brushing and patting the funny little wet head very 
much as a non-voting mother might have done. 

“We women don’t do all we ought to do,” she said. 
“We don’t organize here in Wyoming as I wish we did. 
Housework seems to bind us so; but when we understand 
better how to lighten it, then you’ll see that our influ 
ence will be felt more in polities. The bread-mixer, the 
carpet-sweeper, all those labor-saving devices, are emanci 
pating us from drudgery.” 

She put the shaggy little head closer to the register 
and was absorbed in the drying process for seconds. 


Reform, Not Revolution 


a oy . . $9 . 

Ewe - BOM! N want moral men in office.” she 
y “ye re sumed at last. “And to some extent 
; ~ 


AY ay 7 they effect this: but they might do 
rt \W\ } more than they do. A man who one 
pried off the door of a chicken-house 

C $ and stole chickens would not have gone 
He $% to the Senate afterward if the women 
ASO wore more awake, or had more time 
to attend to such matters.” 

(gain there was a lapse. and more brushing; then: 

“Tf women onlv knew that a mixture of one cake of 
soap, three t: blespoonfuls of gasoline. and three buckets 
of water will save them from rubbing clothes on wash 
day, we'd feel their influence more in government,” she 
said with en phasis 

Many seem of the opinion that woman’s influence is 
very much felt. Mrs. Theresa Jenkins of Cheyenne, who 
has leetured it 


other States on suffrage, says that the 
men no longer put up a candidate they know the women 
won’t vote for—which means a man of low moral stand 
ards. “Suffrage doesn’t work revolutions, but it does 
work reforms,” she says Mrs. Bartlett, prominent in 
club work in the same city, says much the same 

Women’s influence should be especially felt in laws 
that affect women and children,” said Mrs. Bartlett 

‘Have vou regulated child labor in Wyoming?” |! 
isked fh 


No. because we haven't 1 child labor in the St 


TTI—What She Says About It 


SARAH COMSTOCK 


there’s no demand for it in mines and on ranches,” 
she replied. “But we’re taking up the matter in our 
clubs. We're studying it, so that if it ever does come 
we'll be prepared.” 

Which at first seemed rather humorous, but somewhat 
more practical at second glance. 

Indifference of the Working Girl 
SHS HE interests of children have appealed 
to women everywhere. In Salt ‘Lake 
City one is startled in the early 

i i peacefulness of its nine-o’cloek hour 
|| by a stentorian blast; one learns that 
: the curfew does not ring, according 
oe $% to tradition, but that it sternly blows 
Aro juvenility in from the streets. What 
the women of Colorado did in electing a juvenile court 
judge is a well-known faet. Cheyenne women are work- 
ing for a juvenile court, too. “We have been slow in 
this, but we are going to have that court before we get 
through,” Mrs. Gibson Clark told me. I heard Mrs. Mary 
©. C. Bradford, who seems to be generally considered the 
woman orator of Denver, address the great Auditorium 
at the woman’s rally: “The children, the children!” she 
eried, with a hand-to-heart gesture which recalled days 
when elocutionary methods were more in fashion than 
they are to-day. And despite the gestures the appeal 
must have rung true; for I saw her called back when her 
speech was done, heard her demanded again, clamored 
for by that great hall full—a thing which I saw happen 
in the case of no other speaker, man or woman, in a 
single one of those campaign meetings. 

As for the working woman, who, it is generally as- 
sumed, will be the one most benefited by suffrage, the 
frankest seem inclined to own that not much has been 
done about her so far. Colorado women are responsible 
for a measure providing that no woman shall work more 
than eight hours a day at work requiring her to be on 
her feet: that seats for saleswomen be provided in the 
shops, and so on, a few similar items. But the fact is 
that the working woman is not so important a problem 
out there as she is in the East. Factories and shops are 
few, and from what I saw of the shop girl’s condition it 
seemed not especially in need of “measures.” In Denver 
I was told that the average girl-behind-the-counter, the 
one who receives five dollars a week in New York, is paid 
from six to eight: in Salt Lake City, from seven to ten. 

And another fact is, she has not taken up the battle 
for herself. The average working woman is a fairly 
vouthful and joyous creature despite all the long faces 
drawn over her condition. She is not much aware that 
she has a condition. She is aware of the peach basket 
hat being in, of who is plaving at the theaters, and 
of what the latest song hit is. She is not concerned 
about legislative measures. 

“That’s merely a question of youth, not sex,’ Mrs. 
Decker says. 
either.” 


® 


“Boys of that age are not concerned, 


But it is a handicap to the would-be reformer rhe 
matron of the Girls’ Friendly, a Denver boarding club 
for working women, told me that the girls are indifferent 


to peal tics 

But on election day the elub women come in their 
iutos and take them to the polls.” she added 

| dropped in at one of the little colfee-and-waflle res 
taurants where such girls flock and engaged some of 
them in conversation 


\re you interested in the election?” I asked one 

I won't be old enough to vote till next Januarv.” she 
replied ‘lL don’t feel like I'd ever care much about it 
either But my sister’s old enough and she’s tickled te 
eath, so maybe | will be when the time comes.” 

Do the girl | im mueh on the subj 
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The Problem of the Hungry Stomach 


The Patten Movement in Wheat Points the Moral of a 
New Era In American Industry 


893 HE Patten “corner” in wheat, in 
Bie the midst of which prices have 
risen to a point unprecedented 
in this generation, appears to be 
broken. At the date of writing, 
Patten is in process of unloading 
with profit to himself, and prices 
are falling. The smaller specu- 
lators who followed in the wake 
of his bull movement are win- 
ning or losing according as 
they “came in” early or late. This Patten movement 
was never a corner in the strict sense of the word. 
Leiter’s famous bull operation of several years ago was a 
conscious attempt to control and manipulate the visible 
supply. It failed, as all other attempts to corner the 
wheat market have failed. Patten, a shrewd speculator 
who looks farther into the future than his fellows, took 
advantage of the natural conditions and made a heavy 
plunge on futures. Whether or no he directed conditions 
to his own advantage by manipulation is a question of 
veracity between him and Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
son. In its essence it was not a manipulative movement. 

While the newspapers have been raging against Pat- 
ten, while the State legislatures have been considering 
bills to prevent speculation in foodstuffs, the public in 
general has begun to perceive the significance of the con- 
ditions upon which Patten built his little operation in 
wheat. Briefly, the United States, once the granary of 
Europe, and especially of England, is nearing the point 
of actual scarcity of domestic supply. Our exports, 
which have been shrinking steadily year by year, are 
now shrinking month by month. The time must come 
when we will cease to export wheat, basis of all food- 
stuffs, and begin to import it. That time, the Patten 
movement warns us, is not very far away. As it is with 
wheat, so it may be later with other foodstuffs, notably 
meat. When that time comes, the whole economic atti- 
tude of the United States must inevitably change. Eng- 
land, in her transition from a farming nation to a manu- 
facturing one, turned that corner in the first half of the 
nineteenth century; the United States will probably turn 
it in the first half of the twentieth. 

England was the first nation of Europe to accom- 
plish that transformation; France and Germany fol- 
lowed. Only Russia, the undeveloped nation of Europe, 
continued to produce more wheat than she could use. 
But the Russian supply did not make up for the short- 
age of Europe. England first, and afterward the whole 
continent of Europe, looked mainly to the United States 
to supply from its surplus the deficit. From the time of 
the Civil War on we steadily increased our acreage and 
our exports. Wheat production i in the territory east of the 
Mississippi dwindled with the coming of a manufacturing 
era; but that deficit was more than supplied by the open- 
ing of the immense fields of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and, later, California and Oklahoma. 

All this time the counter tendency was going on. The 
discovery of vast American fields of coal, iron, and cop- 
per, the influx of immigration, the encouragement of the 
protective tariff to “infant industries,” were changing 
the United States from an agricultural to a manufac 
turing nation—following exactly in the wake of England. 
The great change did not make itself apparent until the 
industrial boom which followed the Spanish war. In 
1898 our exports of foodstuffs amounted to $590,000,000 ; 
of manufactures to $323,000,000. Agricultural exports 
rose but slowly and manufacturing exports rapidly rose 
from that time forth. In 1904 the corner was turned 
a exports, $444,000,000; manufacturing ex- 
ports, $523,000,000. And last year, with extra good 
crops, the balance showed: foodstuffs, $520,000,000; 
manufactures, $750,000,000. In twenty years the Amer- 
ican exports of foodstuffs have increased 100 per cent, 
what with the general development of the country and 
the cumulative demand from European populations; but 
the exports of manufactures have increased 320 per cent. 
Crop and produce experts declare unanimously that the 
increase in food production has practically stopped. The 
United States may expect constantly diminishing agri 
cultural returns from abroad. Indeed, the growth in 
recent years has lain not in the staple products by which 
the international economic relations are governed, but 
in certain special and “fancy” products, like raisins, 
wines, and oranges. 
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First product of all to be affected by this movement 
is wheat, primary food of the western nations, no less 
than gold the measure of economic conditions. An agri- 
cultural nation must first feed itself; the surplus only 
is for exportation. The population of the United States 
increases between fifteen and twenty per cent every 
decade. Further, the per capita consumption has in- 
creased. Once the Englishman was the greatest wheat- 
bread-eater in the world, the Frenchman second, the 
American third. The American lingered in the van, not 
so much because he did not need that packing which is 
a demand of the Occidental stomach, as because he sup- 
plemented his wheat bread by that humble Indian meal 
for which the European could never acquire a taste. In 
this era of prosperity and luxury, the individual Ameri- 
can has been eating more wheat every year. 

Not only has the planting of wheat lingered behind 
the increase of population and demand, but it has prac- 
tically decreased in the absolute. Acreage—while that 
varies a little with the fluctuations of the market—is 
probably a better guide than total crop production, which 
is affected by epidemics and the weather. In the five- 
year period between 1899 and 1903, inclusive, the wheat 
acreage of the United States averaged 48,129,000 a year: 
in the five-year period just passed it averaged 46,400,000 
a year. It is true that the total crop raised on this 
acreage in the latter period was greater than the total 
for the period of 1899-1903. Better methods of farming, 
a succession of better crop years, and the retirement of 
certain worn-out areas in favor of virgin soils account 
for this. 

Figures Which Point a Moral 
SHEN we come to exports, we reach the 
©%\ cream of the statistics, the figures 
which point the moral. The export was 
already falling in the five-year period 
between 1899 and 1903. cet the aver- 
age in bulk wheat, exclusive of flour, 
was 128,500,000 bushels. The export 
for the last five-year period averaged 
only 52,000,000 bushels. Still more significant are the 
exports to Great Britain, whose granary the United 
States has been in years past. In the five-year period, 
1899-1903, she took from the United States a yearly 
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Yearly average acres in wheat on the basis of popula- 
tion. The yearly average acreage in wheat for the five 
years 1899-1903, inclusive, was 48,129,000 acres. For 
the five years 1904-1908, inclusive, was 46,400,000 acres. 
Meantime (taking the central years—1901 and 1906) the 
population had increased from 77,600,000 to 84,200,- 
000 — giving the results shown in the two diagrams. 


average of 68,000,000 bushels of bulk wheat; in the last 
five-year period only 22,000,000 bushels a year. In the 
squeezed year of 1905 it went down to less than 4,000,000 
bushels. 

That proportionate decrease of exports to Great Brit 
ain is significant not only because the diplomatic and 
commercial relations of the United States and Great 
sritain are closer than those of any other two nations, 
but because of the factor which has brought about that 
reduction. The United States has on its northern border 
an active competitor for the English market—a com- 


Average yearly export of unground wheat from the United States during 
each of the two five-year periods ; piled in single tiers of sacks— 


wail me = — ae each sack containing 2,000,000 (two million) bushels. [Yearly 


(eg ey) 1904-1908 


average, 1899-1903, 


inclusive, 128,500,000 bushels—1904- 
1908 inclusive, 52,100,000 bushels.| It is easy to see 
(as indicated by the broken slant line) that should 
the indicated rate of shrinkage continue, the 
United States would cease to be an ez- 
porter of wheat within the next five 
years, 80 Jar as unground wheat 

is concerned. 
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If the baker could furnish a full pound loaf (16 slices of 
one ounce each) under the average farm price of wheat at 
63 cents per bushel during the five years 1899-1908, he 
could not afford as large a loaf when he had to pay the aver- 
age of 82.8 cents during the next five years (1904-1908 ). 
Therefore, one of three things evidently happened: (1) a re- 
duced cost of manufacture, through improved machinery and 
improved methods; or (2) a smaller loaf (12 ounces), as 
shown in diagram; or (3) an inferior grade of bread. 
There is little question that it was No. 1 that actually 
happened ; for it is certain that the baker’s bread of to-day 
is superior to that of five years ago in quality and weighs as 
many ounces to the loaf. How long improved methods can 
hold against increased cost of wheat is a problem for to- 
morrow—to-day the score is a ‘‘tie.”’ 


petitor which will one day become a helper. Canada, 
which formerly looked south of the border for her wheat, 
has been planting steadily on the rich virgin lands along 
the line of her new railroads. In 1899 she exported only 
10,000,000 bushels of bulk wheat; in 1908 her export was 
43,000,000 bushels. She has come to the point of sur 
plus; and that surplus, following the flag, is going to 
Great Britain. Not large enough yet to become a great 
factor, it is on the increase; the time approaches when 
Great Britain will depend upon this part of her own 
empire to feed the vitals of the empire,-as she once 
depended upon the United States. The time must come, 
later, when the United States will want Canadian wheat 
to supply her own deficit. That will mean the reduction 
or removal of our tariff—at present twenty-five cents a 
bushel. There are those in the produce business who 
believe that the reduction can not come too soon. 

Indeed, the spread of the Canadian area is intimately 
connected with the shrinkage areas south of the border. 
The Americans as a people are still given to bonanza 
enterprises with quick returns. Wheat is not a crop 
which pays for intensive fertilization, at least under the 
conditions in which the western continent lives and 
farms. The first few years of a wheat area, while the 
soil is still strong with its virgin strength, is the period 
of great profits; the whole history of American wheat 
has been a history of the abandonment of farms which 
have lost that virgin strength. Now the wheat farmers 
of the Northwest are handing over to intensive cultiva 
tion and diversified farming the acres which have been 
longest planted in wheat, and are moving on to take the 
cream from the new Canadian fields. That the wheat 
area of Canada will increase steadily in the next decade 
no one doubts; there is little more doubt that the area 
of the Northwestern States will shrink, as the areas of 
Kansas, of California, and of Texas have shrunk with 
the increase of population, the working out of virgin 
lands, and the discovery of greater profits in diversi- 
fied crops. 

A British Bugaboo 
a OW as to the international aspects of 
the case. The fear of famine, through 
i the stoppage of her far-brought food 
i i supply, has been a bugaboo of British 
; , diplomacy and British politics for a 
é century long. At any time in the last 
oe _ 88 half-century an effective blockade of 
the English coast by a combination 
of navies would have beaten Great Britain in three 
months through famine. Parliament, in all its debates 
on foreign relations and the increase of navies, has 
baldly faced this fact. It had a powerful effect upon 
the attitude of the empire toward the United States. 
Once, indeed, the stoppage of the American wheat sup 
ply could have caused a famine in the British Isles; 
even now it would make infinite trouble for the empire. 
Ten years hence England will be looking to a part of her 
own empire as she looked once to the United States—a 
guarantee of security in case of war. 

That is, if the United States does not wholly absorb 
the Canadian surplus. For when we come to consider the 
future, we run into many complicated things. With tlie 
removal of the tariff on wheat, as much of the Canadian 
surplus as the United States needed would flow to the 
near market south of the border instead of to the far 
market across the sea. If that should prove insufficient 
the United States would have to look to South America 
Mexico yields now only eight or nine million bushels a 
year, or not enough to feed her own people and those of 
Central America; and the climate makes it unlikely that 
she will ever have a surplus. The Argentine, with he 
great, new farms along the Rio Plata, doubtless will con 
tinue to send her surplus to feed the craving maw of 
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Asia Minor Aflame.— The Kurds, who for the last four weeks have been slaying Armenians in rapid sorties from their mountain home. These ignorant, brave tribes- 


men are one of the myriad tribal units—‘‘infinitely repellent particles’’—which compose the Ottoman Empire. 
harmonize these warring elements. Their attempt to win over the Kurds in March, 1909, failed. 


It will be the problem of the Young Turks to 


The left-hand picture shows the Agha on horseback leading his clan 


What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


The Troubles of the Turks 


& —30s as 
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HE position of the Young Turks 
is very similar to that of the 
three Turkish ladies described 
in Pierre Loti’s novel, “The Dis 
enchanted.” The three “black 
phantoms” in that sentimental 
story were disenchanted because 
they had been awakened from the 
; placid Oriental sleep of the 
i 7 harem and were yet made to live 
ASCE — “a outwardly like western Euro- 
peans. They were familiar with German music and phi- 
losophy, English essays and French novels, yet were com- 
pelled to veil their faces and order their material exist 
ence as their grandmothers and great-grandmothers had 
done. The progressive party may depose Abdul Hamid I] 
and put his long-imprisoned brother in his place, as it 
did on April 27, but the great fundamental barrier to 
any sweeping social change still remains. The Sultan 
is still the head of the Mohammedan Church, and to 
a Mohammedan his religion comes before almost every 
thing else. To do violence to the Sultan, and thus 
to attempt suddenly to deflect the glacier-like move 
ment of Mohammedan fatalism, is a far from simple 





proposition. Any extensive violence would bring inter 
ference from the Christian Powers, who, of course, can 
permit nothing to interfere with trade. And although 


the progressive Turks may want to take their place with 
others in the march of progress, a great mass of their 
countrymen remain, and must long remain, fatalists and 
followers of the Prophet rather than oversea adventurers 
and hustling modern business men. And to-day business 
is business. A capable commercial agent may have more 
to do with international diplomacy than an accredited 
ambassador. Massacres and a fatalistie lethargy are alike 
out of date. And this the Turks must learn before the 
reformers have a fair chance. 

Under the stimulus of the April revolution the wholly 
unauthorized hordes of Asia Minor rose and began to 
slay. Their religious frenzy spread over several districts 
in Asia Minor. It is estimated that ten thousand or 
more Christians, Armenians mainly, were killed by roy 
ing bands of Moslem fanatics. At Antioch and Adana the 
looting, burning, and murder were unusually cruel, and 
the towns were almost emptied by massacre of their men. 


The Sultan’s Dersim Kurds 
T's Ottoman Empire is like a wholesale department 


of gunpowder—with samples in every grade and 
shape of combustible, but all bearing the common 
quality of high explosiveness. The races, religions, sects, 


and cults of the Sultan’s dominion are in packets of 
various size, but most of them are ripe for uprising, and 
many of them have already begun to massacre. The 


Kurds are one of those most troublesome tribes who had 
been antagonized and driven into rebellion by the oppres 
s10n of the old régime. For the last four weeks they have 
been massacring their neighbors, the Armenians, acting 
unde! the vague excitement of the Second Revolution. 
lhe Kurdish tribes of that wild mountain region called 


the Dersim, at the forks of the Euphrates River, have 
never come into full subjection to the Turkish Govern- 
ment [he elusive taeties of these tribesmen have even 
tuall orn down the strength of every army sent 


agaist them for the past three-quarters of a century 


The Governor-General of the province has been try- 
ing to get the hostile Kurds to make terms and lay 
down their arms, and at last, early in March, 1909, it 
was reported that the Dersim Kurds were coming to the 
capital. The rumor spread terror in the hearts of the 
people, for these wild mountaineers had been in Harpoot 
before, and it was to plunder and burn at the time of the 
massacres of 1895. On the appointed day the Kurds ap- 
peared. They were marshaled by clans, the head of each 
clan on horseback, followed by his men on foot, in double 
file, with long flintlock rifles on shoulders. 

The next day the city was early astir. With band play 
ing and banners flying the great procession, now swelled 
to many thousands, with the Kurdish warriors at its cen 
ter, swept down the road to Mezireh. At the head were 
the clan leaders, or Aghas, with long beards and eagle 
faces. In the midst of this group rode a man with green 
turban and jet-black beard and deep, fiery eye. On his 
head, covered by a black and gold cloth, he carried rev- 
erently what appeared to be a long book or scroll. This 
was their sacred book—not the Koran, for these tribes 
are not orthodox Moslems, but the book in which is 
recorded the genealogy of the sacred family of Ali, the 
great Prophet of these Kuzulbash tribes, from whom they 
boast descent. 

They entered the town and swept through the center 
to the Government building. In a few minutes the Vali 
appeared on the steps, and was greeted with renewed 
cheering. He spoke to the marshal, who instantly laid 
his sword at the Vali’s feet, and passed the word to his 
followers. First the Aghas and then their followers 
filed into the Government building; as each man passed 
the Vali, he stooped to kiss his hand, and the Vali threw 
his arms about the greasy necks of all those sunburned 
brigands and kissed each as though he were his long-lost 
brother. But it won the hearts of the suspicious, half 
frightened rebels, who were thus received into the fra- 
ternity of the new national life. 

It was reported that the visitors were to remain in 
town three days; but when the third day arrived, and 
special demonstrations and farewell processions were ex 
pected, not a Kurd was to be seen. They had vanished 
in a night. Gradually the reason leaked out. Some of 
the enemies of the Vali had been talking here and there 
about the folly of forgiving and forgetting the accumu 
lated sins of these marauders for years past. Feeling 
had been aroused. It was at this juncture that some 
one passed the word around that trouble was brewing, 
and the mountaineers noiselessly took flight, to watch 
at a safe distance the ponderous machinery of the Gov 
ernment take what action it would. 

It was the real effort of ignorant mountaineers to put 
themselves into a practicable relationship with a power 
whom they had never understood. 


-atten and His Hunger Tower 
6 he: man that broke the bank at Monte Carlo is 


always spoken of admiringly. He set himself a 
stern task, and carried it through. Not so James 
A. Patten, King (for a fortnight) of the Wheat Pit, who 
has abdicated his rocking throne, sold his non-existent 


wheat, and gone to a New Mexican ranch. He started 
to play the grimmest of jokes in the big black Book of 


Jobs—to corner the wheat of the world. If he had been 
as “nervy” as he was adroit, and had played his hand 
through till the last card dropped, he might have caught 
the “general public” as they have rarely been caught 


since air was at a premium in the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. No wonder the jest tickled his midriff for a few 
days at least, and that he traveled with a bodyguard, 
while the small bakers went out of business. 

Mr. Patten had been able in a quiet way to obtain 
options on 23,000,000 bushels of Duluth and Minneapolis 
wheat. That gave him a cinch grip on the market, be- 
~ause it was one-sixth of the supply in the United States. 

One of the results of that speculation in wheat super- 
imposed on the general wheat situation was to drive up 
the price of spring wheat flour to seven dollars and over 
a barrel in large cities, and by forcing,the bakers to re- 
duce the size of a loaf of bread to advance the actual 
price of a loaf from five to six and a half cents. 

At the height of the speculative flurry, when mass 
meetings of bakers were passing resolutions and when 
the Ghettos of the great cities were buying less bread 
for more money, a cash grain dealer said: 

“If wheat continues to go up and rye stands still, the 
poor people of this country will have to come to eating 
black bread like the peasants of Europe.” 

It was at this time that Mr. Patten was quoted as 
saying: 

“All I have done is to foresee the condition of sup- 
ply and demand, and take advantage of it. Wheat 
has advanced twenty cents a bushel, which is equiva- 
lent to an increase of one dollar a barrel on flour, but 
I am not to blame. Blame the farmer, who has not 
made his production equal to the demand for home 
consumption.” 

During the panic week a bill to prohibit dealing in the 
futures of wheat, corn, and other staples was introduced 
in Congress by Charles F. Scott, a Representative from 
Kansas. 

The bull market began to slump on April 22, May 
wheat in Chicago selling at $1.21 instead of the $1.29\%4 
of April 15, and July wheat descending to $1.095¢ from 
the $1.18% of the week before. Promptly the situation 
for baker and consumer was eased. 

If Mr. Patten’s corner had remained intact and held 
back its supplies till the people starved and the prices 
soared, he would have brought to pass the dream of 
Dante, and made of the wheat elevator and its black shaft 
a veritable Hunger Tower. 


The Beatification of Joan 
[\c beatification and canonization which the Roman 


Catholic Church confers on the best and wisest of 

the race answer to an element in human nature 

loyalty to the dead. Before thirty thousand French 

pilgrims the beatification ceremonial of Joan of Are was 
held in St. Peter’s, Rome, on April 18. 

The Basilica was hung with red velvet draperies, 
played upon by electric bulbs. 

“Huge pictures, representing the miracles of Joan of 
Are, and her statue, were placed over the high altar, 
but they were veiled. The ceremony began by the read 
ing of the brief, at the last word of which the veils fell 
Che statue appeared framed with electric bulbs; the bells 


pealed forth and the massed choirs intoned the Te 
Deum, which was taken up by the vast throng. Many 
of the pilgrims, overcome, burst into frantic cheers 


which were immediately suppressed.” 
So one more act closed in her progress toward canon 


ization, which is expected in time for the five hundredth 
anniversary of her birth, the feast of the Epiphany, 
January 6 1912. Then the world will have St Joan 
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| .22 CALIBER AUTOMATIC RIFLE | 
; For camping, canoeing, automobiling or any outing, this 
novel little repeater affords more pleasure than any other : 
: gun. Being reloaded by recoil, it is only necessary to 
pull the trigger for each shot. It shoots clean and 
inexpensive cartridges, is easy to load and light to carry 
IT MAKES AN OUTING OUTFIT COMELETE | 
Winchester Guns and Winchester Ammunition—ihe Red W 
Brand—uare Made for Each Other and Sold Everywhere. 
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THE 20TH CENTURY 


GUN OIL 


3 Y One is the only perfect 
Lit gun oil you can 
buy. Cleans out the barrels. Espe- 
cially good when smokeless powder 
is used Oils the mechanisms, 
polishes the stock, and positively 
prevents rust on the metal in any 
climate and any kind of weather 
Use before and after shooting 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 
35 Broadway New York 








MOTOR 


3 Horse-power and 6 Horse 
power. Weight 60 and 110 
pounds. All REFINED 
MOTORS are guaran 
teed against defective 
material or poor work 
manship during the life of 
the motor and are also guaranteed 
the best Motor of their type in the world. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


| Thrall Motor Co., ror: Street Detroit, Mich., U. S. A, 
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No Boats Like Mullins Boats} 


They Multiply Vacation Pleasures 


They are lighter, stronger and easier to row. 
fitted with large air chambers like life boats--absolutely safe—never 
crack—dry out—warp—or sink—last a lifetime. The ideal 
boat for families—hunting I 
liveries, etc. Our catalog of row boats, hunting boats, 0 
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Built of steel, 0 
fishing summer resorts boat 


fishing boats, launches, motor boats and marine 
engines tells you all about our 1909 Models and 
their low cost. 
Better write for a copy today 


"W. H. Mullins Co., 119 Franklin St., Salem, 0. J 
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and searcely one among the sanctified will 
be more popular with the common people, 
and none more richly deserving of a tardy 
honor. 

The ceremony just carried through es- 
tablishes the quality of beatus or blessed, 
and allows invocation in specially author 
ized localities. For fifteen years Joan has 
been on trial of beatification and has been 
judged ‘as woman, warrior, spirit, and 
saint. Among the successive tests which 
she has met at the investigation of the 
Church are those of reputation for sanc- 
tity, the heroicity of virtues, and for mir- 
acles. “Not only had it to be proved that 
Joan practised Christian virtues, but prac- 
tised them to a heroie degree, and that nod 
isolated fact of her life was of a nature to 
infirm her heroicity.” Then, finally, the 
process of miracles—‘‘at least two miracles 
are required to prove that God allows the 
venerable to intervene as a saint.” It was 
established to the satisfaction of the inves- 
tigators that Joan in high heaven had 
healed one sick of the cancer, no longer 
ago than 1900, and two other glorious 
answers to prayer were proven in like 
manner. 

In this year of her exaltation one of the 
fiercest of critical battles has raged about 
her fragile person between Anatole France 
and Andrew Lang. France has found her 
largely a victim of delusions, good but 
simple and uninspired. With no such in- 
decency of attack as Voltaire lavished, 
France has played around her sad little 
life with an irony hardly the less insult- 
ing. Never did champion enter the lists 
more doughtily than Andrew Lang _ in 
lacing his helmet and setting his spear for 
the Maiden Knight. His voice, which we 
have come to know as tired and languid, 
shakes with zeal, and the nonchalance of 
that lily among authors is engulfed in a 
rush of hot words. Pretty Fanny is at 
last in earnest. Pretty Fanny is a good 
deal of a man. 

With two of the most gifted authors 
here below and the great Pope intent upon 
the life and works and tragie child’s 
death, it is probable that the fame of the 
Virgin of Domremy is secure beyond that 
of most heroes and saints—even of those 
who, like her, died in agony. 


**Plastiec Surgery ”’ 


N THE laboratories of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Researeh certain 


very important things have been ac- 
complished—notably, the discovery of a 
meningitis serum which has been tried 
thoroughly and has reduced the mortality 
from this disease, which dealt such appal- 
ling blows when it was epidemic a few 
years ago—more than fifty per cent. Dr. 
Carrel’s demonstrations of the direct trans- 
fusion of blood by joining blood vessels, in- 
stead of using a glass tube as a conduit, 
have been impressive and of real practical 
result. His marvelous technique in such 
surgery, his ability to take a seemingly 
impossible number of stitches in a tiny 
circumference, are of course specially 
adapted to such operations. The obvious 
advantage of this method is the avoidance 
of the danger of a clot forming in the tube 
and being carried on into the patient’s 
blood, a thing which might in itself prove 
fatal. The life of a baby daughter of a 
well-known New York surgeon was saved 
by this operation last spring. The child 
developed melena neonatorum, a disease of 
the first few weeks of life, whose mortality 
is from fifty to eighty per cent. <A large 
vein back of the knee in the child’s right 
leg was opened, an incision was made in 
the radial artery of her father’s left wrist 
and the two sewed together. In a few 
minutes the baby’s hemorrhages ceased, 
and to-day it is a strong, healthy child. 
It was proved, moreover, that instead of 
the cause of the disease being due, as had 
been supposed, to some deficiencies in the 
walls of the blood vessels, it was due to 
some deficiency in the blood itself. 
“It is proved,’ says Dr. Carrel, 
‘that the remote result of the trans 
plantation of fresh vessels ean be per- 


| fect and that arteries kept for several 


days or weeks outside of the body ean 
be transplanted successfully, and that 
after more than one year the results 


remain excellent. It has been shown, also, 


for the first time, that transplanted kid 
neys functionate: that an animal, having 
undergone a double nephrectomy and the 
transplantation of both kidneys from an 
other animal, can live normally for a few 


weeks, and that an animal which has 
undergone a double nephrectomy and the 
rraft of one of his kidneys ean recove 
completely and live in perfect health for 
eight months at least. Finally it has 
been demonstrated that a leg extirpated 
from a dog and substituted for the cor 
responding leg of another dog heals nor 
mally = 

Experiments of this latter sort have 
scarcely yet demonstrated a practical ap 
plication to the human body which can 
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Dont JSivuow — 


Dull Fhader 


“om! 
aturp ‘Gm! 
NOT ONE MAN IN FIFTY 


Strops his Razor properly. Not one in a thousand 
knows how to Honea Razor. The almost invariable 
result is a ‘*rounded edge’’ instead of the keen, sharp 
edge so necessary to a clean and 
satisfactory shave. 

Shaving troubles are not caused 
by a poor Razor, but by the poor 
condition of the Razor. 

A keen edge for a clean shave 
in a minute if you Strop and Hone 
with the 


FLEMING 


RAZOR 


STROPPER 
HONER 


IT STROPS AND HONES 
ALL RAZORS AND BLADES, 
OLD-STYLE AND SAFETY. 


The Fleming Stropper and Honer 
firmly grips the blade of the Razor and 
lays it flat on the strop or hone. By an 
automatic reversing action, both sides 
of the edge are Stropped or Honed uni- 
formly, without removing the Stropper 
from the strop or hone. You cannot 
press too hard, you cannot strop at the 
wrong angle, you cannot “round”’ the 
edge of your blade. It requires no 
skill or experience. 

Purchase a Fleming Razor Stropper 
and Honer and s/op the everlasting ex- 
pense of new blades! The Fleming will 
last forever, and it will make your present blades 
last almost as long, and give you a clean, easy, 
satisfactory shave every time. 

Ask your dealer for the Fleming. If he cannot supply 
you, we will send it prepaid, on receipt of $2—cash, 
money-order or bank draft. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET IS FREE FOR THE ASKING 
FLEMING SALES CO., 253 Broadway, New York 





















This Cornell Cottage, $297.2 


We will build you a handsome three room 
portable cottage, same as photo, complete in 
every detail and prepay the freight for $297.00 

Cornell Portable Houses are built in sections 
of first-class materials, painted inside and out 
side. Quickly and easily erected; only labor 
necessary being to bolt sections together. They 
are far better than what local contractors build 
and cost much less. 

We build Cottages, Garages, Churches, Stu- 
dios, Stores, Playhouses, etc.,in many styles and 
sizes. We have the largest and best equipped 
portable house factory in America and employ 
only skilled workmen. Catalog upon request. 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
415 Adams St. Ithaca, N. Y. ] 











‘‘The Masterpiece of Optical Mechanism’’ 


PERPLEX 


. : 
Prism Binocular 
The first real improvement in Prism Glasses 


The 18-power in this glass gives a field of view 
607 feet in diameter at a distance of a mile, with 
the whole ficld as brightly illuminated as an old 
style opera-glass. Sharp, plastic definition never 
possible heretofore. Light weight and well pro 
portioned, hence steady in the hand. 

Mechanically perfect, and impossible to mis 
align. Prisms easily removable for cleaning. 

Sold by Opticians, Jewelers, Marine Supply 
and Sporting Goods dealers. I{ your local dealer 
will not supply, we will sell direct and guarantee 

satistaction. 


Catalog 
Free 





Explains and 
illustrates con- 
struction in de 
tail, and gives 
prices of the 
several powers 
write for it 


AMERICAN 
THERMO - WARE 
COMPANY 


Sole Americat 


Distr 





17 Warren Street 
New York 
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The Plant that is 
Ready to Stand Back 
of Your Power Plant 
—the World’s Larg- 
est Machine Shops 
Nearest the Center 
of Population of the 
United States. 


The Dodge is the Only Line that Embraces 
Everything for the Mechanical Transmission 
of Power. All Made in One Plant. 


HINK what it means to you, Mr. Manufacturer org, HE Dodge line includes the famous Dodge ‘‘Inde- 
Mill Owner, to have one shop standard in your ~ pendence’’ Wood Split Pulleys (perfect balancing 
power transmission machinery and that _thépbest. Wil 00% gripping efficiency). The Dodge ‘‘Standard”’ 

There is only one line which ofters you is—only Iron ‘Split Pulleys with interchangeable bushings to fit all 
one line which is standardized—only opgffne which is shaft sizes. ““WDodge Adjustable, Shaft Hanging Pillow 
interchangeable wherever feasible Se Blocks, etc. —withiself-oiling bearings. Dodge Split Fric- 


And that is the Dodge | lings ” iaeeeeieet aries tion.Clutches to contt@bhdepartments, independently. 


The split feature meals. that Dodge appliances can 
That means that yougean secure from your local __ be mounted on the shaft in 15 minutes, removed in five 
dealer’s stock, replacements on immediate order Which in without disturbing other equipmetthalre: ady in place. 
any other line could not be had except by aie con- 










a Dodge Power Transmission Machinery means the 
struction. oo 


Dodge pioneered the Wood Split Pullge Ban 
tinuols Rope, Multi-Wrap System of rope transmission 
<the standardized Split Friction Clutches with de- 
tachable. extended sleeves—development of the aan 
matic Lubricating Shaft Bearings. i 


Che development of a complete line of Hh ors 
appliances interchangeable —standardized for the na 
The Dodge line the 9 gas of organized en- 


gineering brains. 


These brains—the correct ie, of our corps Of é€n-—— 


gineering experts—is yours to commandbpfree of all obliga- 
tion. Whatever your transmission difficulties may be, 
write us about them. 


We will not only suggest the proper appliances but 


greatest ethciency—friction | reduced to a ‘Mihimum. 
And eliminating friction means added préfit, ust as 
actually as an imereased selling price. a 
Write to us for advice on all transmission trou 


Send forour catalog E-2 qnd our spec ial plangéibtuay ‘an- 
teeing delivered prices on Dade goods giving§ you an exact 
price on transmission machinery completeatd down in good 

condition at your nearest freight station. If you want this 
infoxmation, be sure to mention the fact when you write. 


_ Free for 6 Months —‘“‘The Dodge Idea’’—A Magazine of Help ? . 


If you are even remotely interested in engineering andthe ¢ 


¢ 


general transmission ofpower, send this coupon fora free6 #4 Dodge 
months’ subscription to ““The Dodge Idea.’’ sl Mfg. 
A liveg interesting journal, covering all the prin- , Company 


cipal féatires of shafting, journals, bearings, clutches, y __£-2, Mishawaka, Ind. 
belt and rope transmission, driving gears, etc 


‘ ‘ leme Without oblig: 
can give you valuable help and hints regarding installa YGBright, understandable and interesting from 4 ysigntlemen Without abliga 
tion, space economy, maintenance, etc. salen ts ennai pied so cession 7am sapealey, 

odge € ior a ee s 
ae nonths’ subscription 
e F 
The Dodge Manufacturing Company 7 1am connected wit 
F 
Largest in the World 4 
Power Transmission Engineers and Manufacturers of the Dodge Line Power Transmission Machinery at ore veneers 
Main Office and Works: E-2, Mishawaka, Indiana i 
‘ My Name 
Branches and District Warehouses: Boston; New York; Brooklyn; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Cincinnati; Chicago; St. Louis, and London, England, ra : 


And Agencies in Nearly Every City in the United States. 


We carry large complete Stocks at all Branches for immediate delivery. For quick service, communicate by long distance telephone with agency nearest you @ My Add: 
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Will you accept $5a 
day for your services? 


You can earn more than 
$5.00 a day at the start, 
and as much more as you 
care to make. You can 
establish yourself in a 
pleasant, profitable and 
Permanent business that 
makes you indepencent. 


You Take No Risk 


You do not invest one 
cent in this business until 
you prove you make the 
money at it. You risk 
nothing, and are paid well 
for what you do. 

You know the principle 
of the vacuum cleaner bus- 
iness, and how it has made 
housecleaning the work of 
hours instead of days. 

What I want to prove to you is that youcan make 
a fine income with the =e Perfect and con- 
venient vacuum cleaner. 


Duntley Standard 


Vacuum Cleaner 


embodies every principle and improvement 
known to the big wagon cleaners, and costly in- 
stalled plants, yet it weighs only about 50 lbs. 

You can take one of these machines into a house 
and remove every particle of dust and dirt from 
every room without taking up the carpets and 
without moving furniture, and do it ten times as 
thoroughly and in one-tenth the time. 

The Duntley Portable Cleaner sucks the dirt out 
of the house. It does all and more than the big 
wagon cleaners can possibly do, and costs only a 
fraction as much originally and less to operate. 
This means bigger profits to you. 


How The Business Increases 


Every housewife who has a rug or room cleaned 
by the Duntley Cleaner, is so thoroughly satisfied 
that she wants a Duntiey Cleaner for her own use 
which you sell to her at a handsome profit. She 
tells her friends about you. You get their orders. 
Their friends give you more orders, both for 
cleaning and for machines. The more customers 
you get, the more customers they will get you. 


My ‘‘Pay From Profit’’ Plan 


I want one good, honést, active man or woman in every 
city or town—no ma how small, where houses are 
lighted by electricity, to write for my ‘‘Pay from Profit’’ plan. 
you in business, show you how it is done, and 
me you an income of at least $5. 00 a day while learning. 
Make me prove whit [ say. Don't spend one cent until 
you prove the truth of everything I say. Whether you want 
to go into the business for » or whether you want to 
prove the Y and satisfaction of the Duntley Portable 
Cleaner in your own home, take advantage of my offer 


Write Me for the Plan Today 
The offer is made to you—now—today. It is your great 
opportunity to startin a Rew business—in a coming business 
—ina business—in a business of your own that 
will grow bigger each year. You simply write me and ask for 
my “*Pay from Profit Plan.’ Do it now—atonce 


J. W. Duntley, Pres. , Duntley Mfg. Co. , Chicago 
Ser Fill out and mail this coupon today _________. 
J. W. Duntley, Pres.,402 Plymouth Bldg. , Chicago. 


Dear Sir:—Tell me how I ¢an earn $5.00 or more a day 
with a Duntley Cleaner, on your ‘‘Pay from Profit Plan.”’ 
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Write for a Free Sample of 


LEHN & FINK’S 


Riveris Talcum 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name and 
address on the margin and mail to us. We will 
send you free a generous sample of Lehn & Fink’s 
Riveris Talcum Powder that will be a revelation 
to you of how fine, “fluffy ’ and delicately perfumed 
a talcum powder may be made, Large glass jars as 
shown above are sold by all druggists at 25c. 


LEHN & FINK, 119 William Street, NEW YORK 


Which Price Do You 
Pay? *°15 or *7*? 


Thié Morris Chair in Quarter- 
ed White Oak costs you the 
high price at any store—you 
save half or more buying 
direct from our factory ‘‘in 
sections’ ready to fasten and 
stain. Choice of seven finishes 


SECTIONAL 
‘CO FURNITURE T 
OVER ONE HUNDRED other 


handsome piecesin our new 
catalog. Write for it today. $7.50 with cushions. 


International Mfg. Co., 513 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
















Water Supply % for Country Houses 
—a Govan ,EM 





No elevated tank t 
freeze oF ak Tank 
lecated in cellar A 
pressure to 6 
The ee ri fire protection. 
“end for lllustrated Catalog 





LUN rT ‘moss ( ‘OMPANY 
43 South Market Street, Boston 
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| for instance, on an animal who can not be 








| limits no one can foretell. 


safely be discussed here. A leg taken 
from one dog was substituted for the cor- 
responding leg of another dog and normal 
healing took place. The dog died of pneu- 
monia, but the general principle was estab- 
lished, nevertheless, that normal healing 
was possible. Such experiments on hu- 
mans might be made with less difficulty 
than on animals. It is almost impossible, 
for instance, to keep a dog from licking 
a wound or endeavoring to tear off a band- 
age, and the difficulties in grafting a leg, 


told to sit still are obvious. On the other 
hand, even though it were perfectly natu 
ral to shift limbs and organs about with 
safety, there would still remain the essen 
tial difficulty of providing the healthy 
members to be transferred. Who is going 
to supply the healthy kidneys and eyes” 
The suecess thus far obtained, however, 
opens up a vista of possibilities whose fas 
cination none ean deny and whose ultimate 


Dr. Carrel is a native of France. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Lyons, continued his researches in the 
laboratories of MeGill University at Mon 
treal and at Chicago University, and two 
years ago was induced by Dr. Flexner to 
come to the Rockefeller Institute. 


Roof Space 


York 








The white line radiator belongs 
the Stearns 














T WAS jin 1905 that the New , 
| Public. Library found itself cramped 

in quarters in its East Side branches. | 
There were more readers than square feet 
of floor space. So Arthur E. Bostwick, 
head of the cireulating library system. in 
finishing off the then new Rivington Street 
branch in the summer of 1905, erected 
enough coping around the roof to keep all 
persons from falling off. The 
roof was then made into an open-air read 
ing-room. This easy device added a floor 
to the reading capacity of the library, and 
it gave fresh air to the readers in addi 
tion to a certain wonder-sense at the open 
air elevation. It was a little like reading 
a novel on deck in mid-ocean. This roof 
reading-room was so richly patronized that 
the experiment was repeated at the St. 
Gabriel branch. This time a roof was 
built, but the sides left open. Three new 
branches are now under construction, and 
in each of them the roof is being made 
ready for summer use. Awnings will be 
hauled over the roof space by day to pre 
vent the sun from storing up heat inside 
the tin. In the evening the awning will be 
rolled back. These three branches are each 
in a crowded section—one is at Seward 
Park, one at Hamilten Fish Park, and one 
at Tenth Avenue and Fifty-first Street. 
This is an idea that other cities dealing 
with crowded areas will be sure to adopt. 
Already for years Los Angeles 
California, has had a library whose roof is 
used eleven months of the vear. That is 
where climate cooperates with inelination. 


classes of 


several 


Revivals 


NIvSY SMITH, the evangelist, has re 
cently added four hundred 
to the membership of the churches 

in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Do revivals permanently revive the pros 
trate church? Do the crowds and the fer 
vor mark a real gain in righteousness fo 
the community? A _ statistician in the 
Springfield “Republican” has made a study 
of the Moody revival of 1877 in Massachu 
setts. He gives exact figures, and then 
Says: 

‘Together Baptists, 
and Episcopalians for the whole State, and 
Methodists for the Lynn dis 
tricts, made a net loss in the four years, 
1877-1881, over the preceding five years of 
1.469, or over ten per cent. It would seem 
to be an open question whether on the 
whole the revival work of 1877 


“souls” 


Congregationalists, 


soston and 


was much 











Three chassis types 
15-39 H. P. 4 cyl. 44% x 4% 
30-60 H. P. 4 cyl. 5% x5% 


45-90 H. P. 6 cyl. 55% x5% 




















We know how 
to build good 
motor cars 
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30-60 H. P. chassis either shaft ~ ff # 

chain drive Pf 

15-30 H. P. chassis shaft driv / 

45-90 H. P. chassis side chain drive 

All types open and closed bodies 


We build them 
as good as 


we know how 











THE F. B. STEARNS CO. 
EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O 
Member A. L. A. M 








of a success in increasing the numbers of 
the members of 
nently, and whether they 
have been better off if the 
had not been held. An examination of the | 
statistics of the Congregational churches 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut points to | 
greater 


churches 
would not all 
Moody meetings 


these perma 


following the 
vears after 


a similar condition 
revival of 1758 
the ‘Great Awakening’ 
hundred to his chureh in Northampton in 
Jonathan Edwards lamented 


Ten or twelve 
which added three 


a single year 


that he had not received a single member 
in four years. These facts tend to show a 
social law of reaction with grave results.’ 
In estimating Moody and his work, it 
would be fair to remember the public build 
ings with which he strewed the land 
Y. M. ¢ \. building ‘hurches, and the 
like—not by gifts of mon from the out 
side, but by rousing the community to a 
concrete expression of their enthusiasm 
Then, too, it might fairl be argued that 
iovous excitement n excellent thing for 


a village or city 
The two admirable schools at Northfield 
ind Mt Hermon 1 ded py Mii \ioody 
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Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
pertect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
money back if it’s not. 


Send fo x Catalog No, with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 


hon A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


Kalamazoo — Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mi 














_ 16 FOOT STEEL LAUNCH $96 
With 2H.P Engine Complete 
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18-21-25 foot launches at peopertionat e depen All launches fitted with 
twe yele reversing engines with speed mtrollir lever implest engine 
made: sta withor ranking, h only 3 moving parts Steel rowboats 
$20.00 Al ats fitted with water ht 


mpartments unnot sink, ne 

D ath ‘ We the largest man oat 

i. Orders filled lay the ure reé ived c ll direct t ser, 
i n’s profit Free Catalogue 


" Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1298 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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TASTE 
THE TASTE 


PAT. OFFICE 


REG. U. S. 


—the smackish, piquant taste of 
Underwood Deviled Ham! 
It’s the delicious ham taste of 
salt and sugar and hickory 
smoke, mixed with the famous 
Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of 42 spices—a highly seasoned 
taste that arouses the keen edge 


of hunger. 


Makes sandwiches delicate and 
delicious, deviled eggs, omeiets, 
toasts, souffles, canapes, hors | 
d’ouvres, croquettes, rarebits, 





salads, hashes, turnovers, scal- 
lops — all kinds of “choice 
morsel” cookery. And for 
stufing chicken and turkey — 
just try it once. 


OUR RECIPE BOOK, FREE, 


tells you how to make all these 
things in simple, easy ways. 


Handy for picnicing, fishing, 


hunting, camping and all out- 


dooring. Still handier for lunch- 
eons, teas, meal emergencies, 


and all in-dooring. 


Nothing but tender, juicy ham, 
ground with spices. No pre- 
servatives. Made in a white, 
clean, sunlit New England kit- | 
chen—visitors always welcome. 
A small 


2 large or 24 small sandwiches. 
Put up in 15c., also 25c. 


Very economical. For example: 
can makes 1 
cans. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, send his 


name and 15c. to WM. UNDER- 
WOOD CO., Dept. I, 52 Fulton 
Street, Boston, Mass., and youwill re- 


ceive, by return mail, a full size can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM | 








| struggle 


| rare 


social scien 
permanence of his 


should not be forgotten by the 
tists in estimating the 
activities. Still another contribution is 
often made by the evangelist, reformer, 
crusader, and poet. And that is the con- 
veyance to other men of a certain continu- 
ing fervor. Thus Mr. Moody gave Dr. 
Grenfell his first and most powerful im- 
pulse, which has resulted in excellent and 
enduring medical and social betterment 
work on the coast of Labrador. He taught 
King of Boston the methods which attract 
sailormen in port and hold them in a 
decent place instead of the river-front 
brothels. Mr. Moody raised Campbell Mor 
gan from the semi-obscurity of a North-of 
London suburban church to an interna 
tional fame among church-going folk. 
These communications of personality, by 
which the next man is raised to an ener- 
gizing level, which formerly was out of his 
reach, belong in any fair-minded estimate 
of a man’s work. 


Murder by Motor-Car 
rTNUERE has been an epidemic of motor- 

car murders in the last month. From 

many part of the country come re- 
ports of women, old men, and children run 


down and maimed or killed by speeding, 
irresponsible chauffeurs. Little by little, 


laws and judges are beginning to deal with 
this menace to a quiet life. On April 15, 
in the Supreme Court of New York State, 
the jury held that the owner of a car 
responsible for the chauffeur’s acts, and 
must pay the damages incurred in such of 
the chauffeur’s bursts of speed as cripple 
pedestrians. 


1s 


Swinburne, the Improvisatore 


LGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 

AM sic for several years had been in- 

4 & disputably the world’s greatest living 
poet, died at the Pines in Putney, England, 
on April 10. In person he was small and 
fragile, five feet two inches in height. He 
was a son of Admiral Swinburne, and was 
born in 1837. He received his education 
at Balliol College, Oxford. For all his days 
he was a writer. He had early mastered 
the Latin and Greek tongues. His classical 
srama of “Atalanta in Calydon” in 1865, 
and his ‘‘Poems and Ballads” of 1866, 


es- 


tablished his fame, though awakening bit 
ter criticism. 
By cable from London has come the fit- 


sO 


ting word on his strange gifts that were 
often a puzzle to sober-hued readers and 


all a wonder and a wild delight to the 
eestatice among his admirers. George 
Meredith is equipped both lyrically and 
critically to tell where the truth lies. He 
said of the funeral on the Isle of Wight: 

“Then the earth will take to her bosom 


the most spontaneous singer of all her En 
glish children. As far our language 


as 


would submit to him, he was an improvisa 
tore. Had Italy been native to him he 
| would have borne the renown of a_ poet 
fired on the instant to deliver himself 
orally.” 

His gift, then, was in a flow of beautiful 
words, unfailing for a half century, that 
ravish the emotions but rarely reach the 
intelligence. 

Certain of his moods were noble. In the 


presence of the he 
thunders and immensity. 
convey vastness. Revolution, rebellion, 
for liberty anywhere on the earth, 
moved him to a large mood, out of 
which flowed and chords. 


sea. reproduced its 


Always he could 


vague 
rich tones 


“TI. last least voice 


o} her voices. 
Give thanks that were mute in me long 
To the soul in my soul that rejoices 
lor the song that is over my song. 
Time gives what he gains for the giving, 
Or takes for his tribute of me; 
Wy dreams to the wind ever-living, 
Wy song to the sea.” 
No such swift mastery over musical 
words had been previously known in En 


glish literature whose artists had wrestled 
and groaned in beating their music out. 
Of the qualities that gave 
immense, and continuing a 
perhaps the dominant: 
religious beliefs he 
rebel. He recreated 
Rome with its decay, its satiety, and 
tired beauty. In his handling of the 
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premely versification would 
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that of a prairie fire, scorching and terri 
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harvesting of crops. | 
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—located in some dark, incon- 





venient place, does not have to | 





be turned; a kit of tools isn’t | 
required to insert a fresh ribbon | 


in the 
NEW MopDeEL 


L.C.Smith&Bros. Typewriter 


—Lay the end of the ribbon on the 
spool shank, revolve the spool with the 
forefinger —that does it. Neat, clean 


besiege the War Office for information. 
Finally the Minister of Marine was or- 
dered to send out another boat. Just as 
this second expedition was ready to sail 
they beheld on the far horizon the ship 
that all had believed to be lost. 

After the wanderer was safely anchored, 
the captain presented himself at the Min- 
istry of Marine, where he was eagerly 
awaited by the Minister, who inquired: 

“Well, Captain, what have you been 
doing these months? How was it we 
never heard from you?” 

“Ah! my Pasha, we were very unfor- 
tunate. We were surprised by a terrible 
tempest and driven out to sea. When it 
was calm again we continued on our voy 
age, and since we traversed the Mediter- 
ranean from one end to the other, I must 
tell you that Malta does not exist, for we 
have not found it. We discovered Crete 
and Corsica, but Malta, no—there is no 
Malta.” 

The Turk is no Traveler 
HE Turk has no love for travel. It is 
natural, therefore, that he should con- 
sider the Christian traveler stark mad. 
Once when I was journeying with a friend 
of mine on the coast of Asia Minor, we 
stopped one night at a village where we 
met an old Turk, who offered us hospital- 


| ity. He was a splendid-looking chap, but, 


work.—No tools, clips, pins or soiled | 


hands. 
—Not in itself so vitally important, 
maybe, but, indicative of utmost sim- 
plicity of construction of this writing 
machine, throughout — and that is impor- 
tant. 
Illustrated Book Free 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities 
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A GOOD AUTOMOBILE TOP 
cannot be made with poor material. To 


increase their profits many makers rec 
ommend materials which look well when 
new but are totally lacking in quality. 
To avoid these accept only GENUINE 


CUntoeo te 


LEATHER the material of recognized 
and uniform quality which unlike the 
“cloth on both sides variety’’ is fast in 
color, can be easily cleaned and has two 
layers of waterproofing gum 

A posta ll bring samples and booklet of advice 
The Pantasote Co., #533 Bowling Green Building, New York 
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try as we would, we could never make him 
understand why the giaours left their 
own country to visit strange lands and 
peoples. 

“Have you then no father, mother, 
brother, or sister?” asked Ali. 

“Oh, yes,” we replied. 

“Allah! Allah!” he exclaimed. “You 
have a family and yet you have left them 
to come so far, so far.” And he left us 
with indulgent pity. 

As a rule, however, the European in 
spires in the true Turk only a feeling of 
contempt. He appears to the Ottoman 
eye only a frivolous and conceited being. 
Our mighty labors of mind and body are 
to them trivial and childish beyond words. 
To our civilization they are, therefore, 
always hostile, for they regard it as the 


influence of the evil one, forever on the 


alert to destroy them. 

To change themselves, to accommodate 
their customs ‘to the character of the 
Christians, is an appalling abomination. 
Indolence, pride, religion, contempt, all 
oppose it. 


Likeable—When Not Cutting Off Heads 
\ HAT 1 have said here of the Turk 


does not, of course, apply to the more 


progressive element, and while some of these | 


attempt to combine the virtues of two civ 


| ilizations, yet it must be confessed that 


often the new Turk, despising the customs 
and traditions of his forefathers, apes the 


manners, imitates the graces, and, too | 


often, copies the vices of the Christians. 

Take it all in all, the Turk, with his 
sense of loyalty, his domestic affections, 
his kindness to animals, his reverence for 
his ancestors and for the dead, his un 
failing courtesy and inclusive hospitality, 
his honesty and dignity, merits our ad 
miration. He has his faults, but these are 
the defects of his qualities. Of him also 
it might be said: “To know him, when he 
does not cut people’s heads off, is to love 
him.” 
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The Woman Who 
Votes 


(Continued from page 23) 


me they just vote like they take a no 
tion—or like somebody talks them into 


vot ing.” 


i igeory is a great disposition on the 
part of the woman voter to deny that 
she votes with her husband. This is no 
doubt the outcome of much scoffing and 
the frequent masculine remark that suf 


frage only doubles each vote. I could not 


| see, however, why these denials should be 


so indignant; I should think it would be 
quite as pleasant to agree across the tabl 
concerning who the next mayor ought to 
be as concerning how much the ducks 
should be uncooked. But it is interesting 
to know that there are many independen 
convictions in all clusses. I heard of one 
scrub lady who, for the sake of these cor 
victions, faced a daily wife-beating and 
stood by her ballot. 

“Let him bate me as much as he pleases,” 
she said. “Oi ll cast me own vote.” 


TINHERE is a general feeling, even among 
those who claim that women have a¢ 


| complished results through the ballot, that 


they have not by any means taken advan 





of our 


“TAKAPART” 
$4.00 REEL 


Judge it solely on its merits 


_ We won't say a word in praise of our $4 “Takapart” 
reel in this advertisement. 


We want you to turn salesman—to sell this reel to yourself—on your 

own arguments. We want you to be the sole judge of its merits, after 
you have compared and tested it with any other reel af any price on the 
market. Get your dealer to show you a “Takapart” reel. Look at the 


rigid tubular frame, drawn from one solid piece of brass tubing. Note 
the construction of the axle, spool, spindle and pinion. 
Then take the reel apart. Dissect it without tools of any sort by simply 


unscrewing the ring at either end. Give every part of the reel your most 
critical scrutiny. Now spin the spool and test its running qualities. 

While you are examining and testing it, keep our iron-clad guarantee in 
mind, namely, that you must be perfectly satisfied with the quality of work- 
manship and material and that the reel must be perfect in every respect or 
your money will be refunded without a murmur. 

If you will do this you will buy the reel—and you will do the praising. We 
are willing to stake the success of our business on the honest opinion of any 
fisherman in America or the world. 


“TAKAPART” REEL (Capacity 100 yards) $4.00 
TRIPART” REEL (Capacity 80 yards) 3.00 
BOTH FULLY GUARANTEED 
See that the name ‘‘Meisselbach’’ is stamped on these reels. It is put there for your protection 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Made by A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., 59 Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 


May we send you (free) a series 
of the best short fishing-stories ever 
written? They are just off the 
presses. “Leaves from an Angler’s 
Note Book”—“‘A day with the Brook Name 
Trout,” and others. Write for them 
today and you will receive them at 
once. Use Coupon herewith. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Newark, N. J. 
Kindly send ‘*Leaves from an Angler’s Note Book,” and 
other Fishing-Stories as advertised in Collier's Weekly to 



































(IN COLORS) 


FREE 


O every reader of this periodical who is in- 

\ terested in nature or animals or out-door life 
we will send, without charge, these four beau- 

tiful pictures, which retail at 50 cents each. They 

are printed on heavy art paper, without lettering, 

and are unusually good examples of the art of color 
photography. Framed at moderate cost, they will 

make excellent decorations for your home, or they 

can be used just as they are. Exact size 104 x7 ins. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


We send these pictures to advertise our Standard Library 
of Natural History, which has just been completed after 
years of labor and at enormous expense. It contains over 2,000 
illustrations from actual photographs—secured in many cases by 
special expeditions to foreign lands. It is the only thoroughly 
readable and entertaining work of its kind in existence. 
The salient facts about animals are told in graphic, 
untechnical fashion by eminent authorities. Experts 
and the camera have made this book, and in it 
‘‘nature-fakers” have had no part. 


NO OBLIGATION 


Your application for the pictures imposes 
yi no obligation to purchase the Library. 
, We will forward the pictures, with a 

description of the book by mail post- 


/ paid. You will not be bothered 


by agents or canvassers. 
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As an evidence of good faith 
/ enclose 10 cents (stamps or sil- 


/ ver) for postage and wrapping. The University Society, New York 






aaa P . Please send me, postpaid, the for 
This will be refunded if you pictures you aller, with  deocription of 
request it after examining the pic- ral His- 


tures. Mail the accompanying coupon 
promptly, as the supply of pictures is limited. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


44.60 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The University of Chicago 
Offers 425 cov instructors for the Summer Quarter in 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS of Arts and Lit- 
E co 


rses by 200 


erature. Ogden School of Science. - 
LEGES—Undergraduate Colleges of Arts. Litera- 
ture and Sciencee THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS—Divinity,Law, Medicine, and Education. 


The Summer Quarter is one of the regular quarters of Uni- 
versity work. The courses are the same in character, 
method, and credit value as in other parts of the year. 


Ist Term June 21-July 28. 2nd Term July 29-Sept. 3 
(Autumn Quarter begins October 1) 
Detailed information on request. 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 











(BEFORE DECIDING _— 

’ WHERE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 

Send for Valparaiso University, \27270i* 
(Accredited) 


One of the Largest Universities and 
Schools in the United States 


25 Departments Excellent Resioments 


176 Instructors School the Entire Year 


Training 








Students may enter at any time and select their studies 


from any, or from many of the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, Teachers’, Kindergarten, 
Primary, Pedagozy, Manual Training, Scientifle, Classical, 
Higher English, (iil Engineering, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Law. Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Elocution and 
Oratory, Music, Fine Art, Commercial, Penmanship, Phonog- 
raphy and Typewriting, Review. 


The Expenses Are Made So Low 


that anyone can meet them. Tuition, $15 per quarter of 12 
weeks. Board and furnished room, $1.75 to $2 25 per week. 





Catalog giving full particulars mailed free. Address, 
H. B. BROWN, President, or O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President, 
Summer Term will open May ‘Sth; Mid-Summer oe m, 
June 15th; Thirty-Seventh Year, September 2/st, j 











ART ACADEMY 


OF CINCINNATI 
Endowed. 
ing in Art. Scholarships 
Drawing, Painting, Model- 
ing, Composition, Anatomy, 
Wood Carving, Decorative 
Design applied to porcelain, 
enamels, metals and leather. 
FRANK DUVENECK 

lL. H. MEAKIN Wo. H. Fry 
and others 

42nd Year, September 27, 1909, to 

May 27,1910. Year’stuition, $2 

J. H. GEST, Director Cincinnati, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY STUDY 


Summer Session, June 28 to Aug. 6 


Regular graduate and wnderg aluate work in Arts, 
Sciences, Manual Arts, Engineering, Law and Educa- 
tion. Master’s degree in 3 summers and home work. 
One fee, $15, aimits to all courses. Law (10 weeks) $25. 
Full credit for degrees— Glorious location and summer 
climate; on four takes. Write for illustrated Bu.letin. 


University of Wisconsin 
MADISON, WIS. 


LEARNPHOTOGRAPHY 
Peateed 3 COLOR Wore CRAVING Paar 


Only Colleges in-the world successfully teaching these paying 
professions. Endorsed by International Association of Pho! tO-En. 
gravers, and Photograp »hers’ Association of Illinois. Terms ea-y; 
li ing inexpensive. ago we secured for graduates. Write for 
catalog; specify cour-e interested in. No saloons in Effingham. 
Illinois College of Photography, or L. H. BISSELL, 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving President 
949 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 


EPIC AN. 


C. J. BARNHORN 



























Wireless telephone and 
‘ telegraph operation and 
LS INnstirure.- engineering opens lu- 
27 William Street, New York crative field for men and 
University Building, Detroit 

Address Nearest Office women. 


struction, six weeks. 






Practical in- 
Catalog on application. 





Study Homoeopathic Medicine 


Homeeopathic physicians are demanded by many towns 
that arestillunsupplied. Hahnemann Medical Colleve of- 
fers excellent courses in every branch of medicine. C. Henry 
Wilson. registrar, 3129 Rhodes Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 





Michigan College of Mines 


F. W. McNAIR, President 
Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and Mills acces 
sible for College work. For Year Book and Record of Grad 
uates apply to President or Secretary. Houghton, Michigan 


South Dakota State School of Mines 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 








The state mining school, located in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Courses in Mini an’! Metallurgical Engineering. Expenses low. 
Twenty-third 4 yens September 15th, 1909. For catalog address 


the President.” 


Brookfield Summer School of Music 


For 





prospectus address 


H. W. GREENE, 864 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK | Julia T Rankin, Director, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Ga. 


Complete Train. | 





| This Summer School lasts for eight weeks, from Monday, June 
l4th, to Saturday, August 8th. It is for teachers who wish to 
study manual training; for mechanics and others who have 
not time for a re — college course, yet who wish to get 
some laboratory ¢ erience in certain phases of engineering; 
for college onent behind in their work; and for young men 
who may wish to shorten the time spent in college by doing 
the shopwork during the summer here are no requirements 








Summer Schoolin =r 
Mecrricat + ENGINEERING 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


F. Paul Anderson, Director 





for entrance For further details, address 


A. M. WILSON, M. E., Lexington, Kentucky 


[LEARN TO BE_A WATCHMAKER 
7 Bradley Polytechnic Institute 














gical Department 
teats, Illinois 


Form’ ly l’arsons Horological Inst 





I est and Best Wateh School 
in America 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
| Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. 
Tuition reasonable. Board and 
rooms near school at moderate rates 
Send for Catalog of Information 











College of Music of Cincinnati 


The school with the highest artistic standards 


Courses in all branches «f musical and dramatic art under 
eminent teachers. Unusual opportunities afforded by the 
College having its own Orchestra, Cho us, School of Opera 
and String Quartet, a'so ‘ts own Theater and Concert Hall. 
Located next to great Music Hall. WRITE FOR FULL 
CATALOG AND BOOKLET C, I, telling of splendid 
positions now held by former pupils. 

College of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


eee LAW 


ful pre pre gressive commerc* al centres. 
Three years’ course leading to Degree of LL. B. Faculty 
omposed entirely of active practising Lawyers. Library of 17,000 
veld Students have daily access to 20 Courts affording rtunities 
for extended, practical experience. Our practical, efficient BUREAU 
OF SELF HELP is of great value to self-supporting stwle =f 
Ali classes held evenings. ‘lerm begins September 20th. Write to- 
day for illustrated Free Catalog giving detailed informa ion 


MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y., 91 Home Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 47H YEAR BEGINS Oct. 4 


SCHOOL OF THE 





. 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Instructors.—E.C. Tarsert, F. W. Benson, P. L. Have, 
Wa. M. Paxtox, reectihgy abe ay re, B. L. Ps * hee on 
P. L. Have, Anatomy; A. K. C Perspective p e 
of Desiyn, ¢ Hewaxe w ALKER, Directo or Geholarshipe 
and Cumt mings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gard: 


and Ten Free Prizes in money awarded in eact 


department, 


Scholarships 














For circulars and terms addreis the Manager, Avice F. Brooks. 
- El *e Finely uipped 
Practical Electricity *:'::):\'*'«« 
e Md ning to end All 
Steam Engineering ‘' ‘sii. 
. ers, pumps, dyna 
mos, motors, high and low voltage, alternating and direct, and 


other electric equipment. All of substantial size and all in act 
ual operation. Has over 2000 graduates. Send for prospectus 


HAWLEY ENGINEERING SCHOOL, Boston, Mass. 
Tri-State College of Engineering 


Three Courses. each 98 wks—Total expenses $3.40 per wk. 
L. M. SNIFF, President ANGOLA, IND. 
LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Carnegie Library of Atlanta 


= complete course of technic a trainin a library work. En 
rance examination to be held in June or catalog apply t 











University of Michigan 


Regular session of the University 
Pharmacy, and Library Methods 
low. For particulars ad 


offering more than 275 Courses in 
Increased facilities for 


idress, EDWARD H. KRAUS, Secretary, 810 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


16th Summer Session, 1909 
June 28—August 20 


Arts, Engineering, Medicine, La 
graduate work. Delightfiil location. E 


xpenses 








is free. 
Write for catal 











is the result from the operat f one 

American ‘Oe Ball ‘Alley in Sullivan, Ind, 

Why not go into this business reelf? It isthe 

most practical and p pu lar bowling game in existence 

0 t none}s any towr These allie pay 

om ) t er week This no gan g de 

vice. but a spiend ef seme ] ' ai ex 

ercise Liberally patronized by the best people of both sexe Quickly 

nstalled. conveniently po ortable ae pin boy needed Receipt re arly 

all profit. ‘Seats 5,000 sold to + c payments and our catalog 


American Box Ball ©, cee eiaaiene ts 


. $513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an investment of $150 
























Y UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
’ One may take up High S ) 
Ny th work fs , Ba ale y ties 
ri f 1 W rite M s 
I Fa il t 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Ml, 


RUSHTON Canoes 





Model 
Strength 
Finish 





hese three 





RUSHTON creations. See fa 
graceful. Perfect ir detail of material a rkima Vrit " | 
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tage of it to the full. “But woman has 
been bound hand and foot for generations,” 
a Salt Lake lawyer said. “She can’t step 
forth into full powers all at once.” In 
Colorado women are organized in energetic 
political clubs; in Salt Lake they have 
clubs, but less energetic; in Wyoming they 
have done private and personal work for 
certain favored candidates. 

There is in Denver a very old house 
whose interior wood was brought across 
the plains by ox team. Here I found Mrs. 
John Pierce, who is the vice-president of 
the Woman’s Equal Suffrage Association 
of Colorado. 

“IT came by stage in °62,” 
“and we lived at first in a two-room 
wooden shack. Pioneer men had a hard 
time, but there wasn’t a trial of pioneering 
the women didn’t share. Seems to me,” 
she said slowly, looking out over the bus- 
tling street that she remembered as a 
treeless wilderness; “seems to me, when we 
went through all that, side by side with 
the men, we ought to have the right to 
vote side by side with them, too.” 

“Do you think it unsexes women?” ] 
asked her. 

She laughed. “My 


she told me, 


dear, no more than 
education,” said. “Nothing can ever 
make us anything but women.” 

“But if woman is not unsexed—is still 
the same—what about man?” a Pennsyl- 


she 


vania woman now transplanted to Colorado | 


said to me one day. “Dear, dear! His 
bloom is off, his glamour’s gone, _ It’s 
right, and just, and advanced—I know all 
that—but alas for that fascinating veil of 


political mystery in which man once 
shrouded himself!” 
+ & 
« wy a} € 
Baseball 
(Continued from page 13) 
“baseball”—since frontier times. In 1856 


some late arrivals from New York brought 


their own game and formed the “Atlan 
tics,” stealing the name of a club already 


grown famous in Brooklyn. When they 
picked two teams.to play their first game, 


they were short one catcher. John O’Neil 
—now “Uncle John,” pensioned fireman— 
was a mighty catcher at the old game. 
They explained the rules and persuaded 
him to try. The first man up struck out, 
and John dropped the third strike. In 
the emergency he reverted by instinct to 


the game he knew. He picked up the ball 


and “soaked” the runner in the back of the 
head. That unfortunate, whose name is 
lost to history, lay for four days between 


life and death. It was the life of Chicago’s 
favorite game which hung in the balance 


with him; but he recovered, and the boys 
played on. Next year they had a rival 
club; and by 1858 Milwaukee had learned 


the game from Chicago. Until the war the 
two cities played home-and-home matches 


every year. In 1859 New York pioneers 
organized a club, the Eagles, in San Fran 
cisco. The Red Rovers followed; the two 


clubs played their first game to a tie—33 
to 33. The professional gamblers who in 
fested San Franciseo in days bet 
heavily on this game; and it is recorded 
that “interested” spectators shot off their 
revolvers in unison whenever the first base- 
man was about to take a throw. Finally 
New York boys and ‘“Beadle’s Dime 
ball Guide” arrived in New Orleans in 
1860 and brought the craze there. The 
founded a elub, “ten entrance 
fee and ten cents a week dues to buy balls.” 
It was spreading, but slowly. It might 
have remained a New game for 
several decades had it the 


those 


Base- 


boys cents 


York 
not been for 
war. 

Meantime 
birthplace. 


baseball was flourishing might- 


ily in its In 1857 the elubs had 


become so many and the problem of inter- 
pretation so puzzling that the Knicker 
bockers, still leaders in the sport of their 
invention, called a convention sixteen 
clubs represented Among those whieh 
shone preeminent then, or rose to future 
fame, were the Knickerbockers and Eagles 
of New York, the Putnams of Williams 
burg! the Eekfords of Greenpoint, the 
Unions of Morrisania, the Atlanties of 
Bedford, and the Stars of South Brooklyn. 
The Atlanties and the Unions later became 
national champions, and in the Stars was 
worked out the principle of curve pitching. 
In 1859, with forty-nine clubs represented, 
the baseball convention became the National 
Association of Baseball Players 

The first convention introduced many 
changes: the first meeting of the associa 
tion added many more and elaborated them 
all in a code of rules, for a perplexing 
thing had arisen They did not know what 
to do with the pitehe rs Those mere feeders 
of the batters were beginning to copy the 
cricket bowlers and find a skill of thein 
own Kven restricted as they were to an 
irtificial delivery, certain pitchers had be 




















A Boy’s Vacation 

An ideal place for a boy in 
summer is at the Culver Sum- 
mer Naval School. It is an or- 
ganized vacation with life out 
of doo’s to tan the skin and 
harden the muscles. At the 


Summer 


Naval 
School 


tutoring may be had in any 
study. Also ‘instruction in 
boxing, swimming, dancing. 
All athletic and aquatic sports. 
For il ustrated catalogue, address 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


C A M P 


Lake Leelanau, Michigan, July 6 
Location. Ideal spot in beautiful Michigan. 
Advantages. Healthful camp life, tutoring, boating, 
swimming, fishing, hunting, trip on Great Lak: s, .ddress, 

A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant 
Box 18, Coliege Hill, Ohio. 
Fall Term of the School begins September 28. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


IN NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN 
Summer Session of the Famous St. John’s Military Academy 
Kadhet tal peti senior at 
High School, says: “I could go 





Copyright 1909. 
Oulver Summer Naval School, 
A Naval School Cedet. 




















champion weight thrower, foot-ball star, 
4 prominent southern [linois 
to Camp St. John’s every year 














for the next twenty-five years and still have a good time.”’ 

Camp St. John’s offers all the usual advanta of summer 
schools and camps, with many unique features pot found else 
where Catalogue tells all about it. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S, File (X), Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





Camp Wachusett nisi 

amp ACNUSECTT Holderness, N. H- 
Seventh season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water and 

land sports. Instruction by a specialist in Natural History, Tutor- 

ing if desired. Highest references. Send for circular to the 

Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Holderness School, Plymouth, N. 1. 





Tenth Sea- 


Wildmere Camp for Boys {..""yranth Camp in Rocks mie 


The life a boy loves—mountain climbing, canoeing, motor 
boating, all outdoor sports. Coaching trips to White Moun 
tains. New buildings. Manual training. Resident physician, 


physical director, experienced leaders. Booklet. 
IRVING F. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 215 West 23d St., New York. 


CAMP WINNISQUAM 


Lakeport, N. H. The best place for your boy. Fishing, 
canoeing, swimming, tennis. baseball, golf, horseback 
riding, etc. Where boys are happy and healthy, free and 
fearless, safe and shielded. Lilustrated booklet. 

M..H. MOODY, Box 15, Waterbury, Vt. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN, Woodland, N.Y. 


In the Southern Catskills, For boys under 16, Ten weeks, 
$100. H.W. LITTLE. Mt. Pleasant Academy,Ossining,N.Y 


CAMP OXFORD, “waine’ 


Everything to give the boy a profit 
Booklet. A. F. CALDWELL, A.M. 











A pioneer boys’ camp. 
able and happy summer, 





Beautiful Lake 
Maine Woods. 
jth season. Camping trips. 
H. L. RAND, Malden, Mass. 


° 
Camp Winnecoo 
For boys under seventeen. 
Athletics. Illustrated booklet. 





' v7 se regions of Maine, 18 miles from 
Camp 2! for roe Portia. Field and water sports, 
anoeing, moto y boats, swimming, fishir ynis, horseback riding 


d educators. Booklet E.C.Witham, 559 Bawy., S.Boston, Mass. 


Experie nee 





sm ASQUAM LAKE,N.H. 
Camp ee A Select Camp for manly 
boys—24th Season opens June 26, Tutoring Circulars. 


EDWIN DE MERITTE,815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Class Gifts 


GRADUATING 
CLASSES 
of both high and grammar 
write at 
circular 








schools should 
once for our 
showing subjects especially 


suited for 


Class Gifts 


Our 1909 catalogue 
(fully illustrated) of casts 
for the 
libraries 





suitable decoration 


of schools, and 
homes will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 4 two 
cent stamps for postage. 

BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 


Melrose Mass. 





8181 ae $10.00 








5 it 
10104 Bracket $5.00 











SAVE MONEY 
| The largest in the world 


on speed propeller wheels, reverse gears and ma- 
Everything new and up to date. 


rine he ardw are. 
| We want every man who builds, owns or (© 
Vv, sells a boat to get our 60 page free cata 
—_ logue. Prices right, satisfaction guar- 
immense stock, prompt ship 


ante sed, 
ments 


You save money by getting 
. catalogue today 
4 // MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 
Dept. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 
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We Know How to Teach Boys 


HIS we consider the first essential of 

a good school. Athletic and social 
life are important and we give our boys 
the broadest kind of school training, but 
at St. Paul’s everything is subordinated 
to teaching the boys how to study. And 
we succeed. Send for our catalogue 


which tells all about the school. N 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, L.L “Sk. 


Peddie Institute 


For Boys Hightstown, N. J. 


An endowed school. Strong teachers, splendid equipment, 
two hundred boys. Prepares for all colleges, technical and 
medical schools, Business course. Music. Sixty 4 
athletic field, gymnasium imming pool, Rates, $ 
Scnool for boys 11 to 14 years. Last season most successful in 
history. Forty-third year opens Sept. 22. Catalogue. 

R. W. Swetland, A. M., Prin., Box 5 M. 






























Mount Pleasant Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Prepares boys for all Colleges and Scientific Schools, Manual 
Training. AlsoMT, PLEASANT HALL, Mr. Brusie’s school 
for young boys. For particulars, address the Principal, Box 504. 


The Dr. Holbrook School x2*'y:xt 


Preparatory School for Boys. Established 1866, Situated on 
Briar Cliff, 500 feet above sea level. Satisfactory references 
as to character are necessary for enrollment. For illustrated 
catalogue, address The Dr. Holbrook School, Ossining, N. ¥. 





Ossining 





’ 
Mr. Sargent’s Travel School for Boys 
ROUND THE WORLD 
October to May inclusive 1909-10. Sixth year. Efficient 
preparation for college. Three instructors. Prospectus. 


PORTER E. SARGENT. Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 
Boys 12 to 18 


Waban Schoo Rate $600 to $700 


If you expect your boy to make a good citizen and a 
worthy son, give him the best school. It costs least. 
Booklet sent on application. Box 143 Waban, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, or epee 
modern school for 


W illiston Seminary »*. boys. 68th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 








grounds. Catalogue free. Address JosErH H. SAWYER, 
L. H. D., Principal. Box 1550 R. 

Preparatory and M: og Training School for Boys. New build- 
ings, dormitory, sho laboratories, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic field Exceptio ynally strong faculty College cer- 
ene 9 shi doy Calendar ap 2 appli sation. Those addressing 
Sec’y, 20 Elmwood Ave., Detr« Mi will receive illustrated book 





THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self-reliant 
Individual instruction. Thorough pre paration for 
2 acie ntificschools, Athletic training. For 
uddress Everett Starr Jones, 
Basdnanter, Box y, West Newton, Mass. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 3<vs 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System 








Located in Valley of Virginia, northern end. $100,000 in gifts 
reduces cost to $230 4 year. Scholarships offered our students by 
college and university. 18th s¢ opens September 14, 1909 





CHAS, L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 400, Front Royal, Va 





Rutgers Preparatory School For Boys 
Prepares for any college or technical school, Close affiliation 
with Rutgers Colleg Athletics under expert coaches. Mid 
Way between New York and Philadelphia Terms, $425 and 
up. Summer Camp, Schoodic Lake, Me. Address 


MYRON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, Box K-1, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 
St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A boarding school for boys in the elevated and attractive 
country north of Philadelphia, Catalogues on application. 


J. L. PATTERSON, Headmaster. 














. Essex Fells 

Kingsley School for Boys New serses 

In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York. Pre 

pares for all coileges and scientific schools. Individual 

attention in smail classes. Gymnasium and extensive 

grounds for athletics and sports. For catalogue address 
J. R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Headmaster, Box 107 





Connecticut, Cornwall, Lit 


RUMSEY HALL 


A school in the country for young boys. 
Address, HEAD MASTER, 


hfield County 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg 


Mercersburg Academy 


Bor Boys. College prepar- 





ry courses. Personal 
interest taken, w in he laastes in pt ils Loft ideals of 
Scholarship, sound idgment and Christian manliness. 
For catalogue address Wiuuiam Mann Irvine, Ph. D., President 





DeMeritte School 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR KOYS WHO WANT 
AN EDUCATION ADDRESS 
Edwin DeMe ritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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gun to develop speed. That was not so 
bad; but others had the rudiments of puz- 
zling celivery. Having no “‘called-ball” rule 
to hamper them, they tried to work the 
batter by sending balls to right and left of 
the plate. They would trifle thus for a 
quarter of an hour could they but per- 
suade the batter to strike at a bad one. 
Already Harry Wright, a made-over crick- 
eter, had mastered “change of pace”—prac- 
tically the only artificial ruse the pitcher 
had before the curve came in. Under the 
rules as they stood, the first side making 
twenty-one points won the game. A weak 
team, seeing itself outclassed, could delay 
the game by refusing to strike at good 
balls until night made it a draw—*no con- 
test.” They stopped this last evil by a 
radical amendment. They changed the sys- 
tem of scoring to the present one—greatest 
number of runs in nine innings, one inning 
for each man. Immediately scorés bounded 
up to three digits. 


Pitcher vs. Batter 


r}LL—they must have felt dimly—this 
kK) was not enough. Something should be 
done to stop all that fiddling between pitch- 
ers and batters. Handling it gingerly, they 
ruled that a batter who refused good balls 
persistently “should be warned by the um- 
pire, and, if he persisted, the umpire should 
call a strike on him as though he had hit 
at the ball.” Indeed, it would have been 
impracticable to enforce strict “strike and 
ball” rules then, for the umpire stood on 
the sidelines between home and first, and 
was, therefore, in no position to judge at 
the plate. By this time, notice, the two 
umpires and a referee had dwindled to one 


umpire. It was still position of great 
dignity.” He usually sat on a camp chair 


near the first-base line with his feet dis- 
posed comfortably on a box. 

The association recognized another fea- 
ture which had crept gradually into the 
game, and which we of this generation 
know not. The batter had a right to call 
fora “high” or a “low” ball, and the pitcher 
was supposed to deliver according to his 
request. There was as yet no way of en- 
forcing this rule; it was custom and noth- 
ing more. This, as much as anything else, 
shows what a hit-and-miss affair early-day 
baseball was. The younger and hardier 
delegates advocated the repeal of the “‘first- 
bound” rule, contending that it was a 
baby’s game. The f mindful of their 
crippled hands, rallied to preserve the good 
old way. Finally the two wings compro- 


fogies, 


mised. A fair-hit ball caught either on the 
fly or on first bound was out; but the base- 


runners could run as they pleased on a 
“first-bound” catch, while they must re- 
turn to their original bases on a “fly’ 
eatch. 

The association further reduced the size 
of the ball to 10% inches in circumference 
and 64% ounces in weight. The regulation 
ball of 1909 is 9 inches in circumference 
and weighs 5 ounces. Its composition was 
stated only hazily. As a matter of fact, 
those old balls were very lively. “If you 
dropped one of them from a house,” 
Will Rankin, oldest living baseball re 
porter, “it would bound back to you.” 
Ross of Brooklyn and Van Horne of New 
York, shoemakers both, were the baseball 
manufacturers of the time. They sewed on 
the covers in four sections, shaped like the 
petals of a tulip. The seams were always 
splitting and “bunehing”:; this, the taboo 
on gloves, and the size and weight of the 
ball, made the hands of those early-day 
baseball players look like claws. And the 
New York “Herald,” taking lofty notice of 
this new game, denounced 1 is “barbarous 
and injurious.” 


Says 


From Bat to Gun 


ey came the Civil War, and the place 
of the athletic New York and Boston 
boys was the ranks. The number of clubs 
in and about New York City dwindled from 
sixty-two in 1860 to twenty-eight in 1863. 
But the enlisted players took their game 
with them into the camps of Virginia and 
Whenever, in summer or fall, 
the Federal armies rested for a week, 
to take a baseball out of his 
haversack and start a game. They played 
it on the Peninsula while the army of the 
Potomae waited for the latest incompetent 
general to replace the last incompetent gen 
eral. They played it before Fort Fisher, 
dropping one game mid-innings to fall in 
and run to the firing-line. They played it 
in Confederate prisons, where they taught 
it to their captors. The Ohio, Illinois, Wis 
consin, and Indiana regiments turned out 
to watch, and remained to learn. A young 
cricketer from Amsterdam, New York, who 
had enlisted in the ranks, saw the Eighth 
New York, recruited from Manhattan, play 


‘Tennessee. 
some 


one Was sure 


ing a new game. It looked like the cricket 
for which his soul thirsted; he “begged 
into” the game. It was Nicholas Young, 


for a quarter of a century secretary or 
president of the National League. A _ vol- 
unteer private returned invalided to Rock 
ford, Illinois, in 1863. He saw the boys 





















FOR GIRLS 


Being only 6 miles from Bos- 
ton, our students can enjoy 
the privileges of the city in 
Music, Art, Culture, and yet 
have outdoor life in the most 
charming residential suburb 
of New England. 

We should be pleased to write 
anyone about our advanced, 

elective, general courses, 
and the life of our students. 

Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium. Resident Nurse. 


Illustrated Catalog. 
99 Summit Street 


NEWTON, 


MAS 5. 


LLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers to young womenathree years’ course of unexcelled, 
practical and theoretic al training in Cook County Hospital, of 
1,300 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart- 
ments. Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private duty 
in private institutions. Practical course in Dietetics. Physical 
Culture and Massage. Six Scholarships. Monthly payments 
during entire training. Salaries paid to graduate nurses desiring 
further opportunities. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 


304 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO + 
Fort Lee, New J 
Holy Angels berinr ina Dey Scheel 


Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Situation delightful, on a high and healthy part of the Palisades 
of the Hudson. Departments: Academic, Commercial, Prepara- 
tory. Special facilities for Music, Art, Sewing and Fancy 
Needlework. Gymnasium and Field Sports. New Buildings 
nearing completion, attractive and we - -e quip ped. Private 
rooms for young ladies. For Year . ook, 
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Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. ten Miles from Boston 





This school combines the usual course 


of study with thorough instruction in 
the theory and practice of intelligent 
home-making. 

Training is given in the art of enter- 
taining, house furnishing and manage- 
ment, marketing, cooking, dressmaking 
and millinery. 

Excellent opportunities are offered for 
the study of modern languages, art and 
music, including organ. 

A resident nurse carefully looks after 
the health of the pupils. Outdoor life is 
encouraged by tennis tournaments, boat- 
ing on the Charles River, basket- ball, 
riding and swimming. 

Lasell is located in a most beautiful 
and healthful residential district. 

For illustrated catalogue, address, 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


























An ideal school for girls and young women, located 
on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital. Surrounded and within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions for which 
Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors: delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight seeing systematized; social advan- 
tages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and College 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on request, 


F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E. Washington, D. C. 








Chevy Chase Sees and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of eleven acres. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocutiof® and Domestic Science 
Golf and other out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian water 
Terms reasonable. Address Mr. and Mrs, 8. N. BARKER, 
Principals. Drawer 841, Washington. D. C. 





On10, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Avenue. : 


The I aw FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
and School of culture for young women, A broad edu- 
cation, a livelihood and a preparation for life, all in one 


Mary E. Law, M.D.. Principal. 


The Ely School for Girls 


GREENWICH, CONN. College Preparatory and 
General Course. A Special Department for all branches 
of Domestic Science. Beautiful location; only 50 minutes 
from New York, Gyninasium. Catalogue on request. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE for Women, Glendale, 0. 


15 miles from Cincinnati on C. H & D. R. R. and Traction. 
56th year The equipment and faculty insure a symmetrical, 
liberal cultivation under the conditions of a pleasant home in 
a beautiful, healthful village Terms moderate. 

MISS R. J. DE VORE, PRESIDENT 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


THE 47TH YEAR BEC THURSDAY, SEFT. 
For Girls i) P. LEFEBVRE } is 

N » D. HUNTLEY 5 *"°'?* 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street 

















Baltimore, Md. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. Lafayette Squs ew 
HAMILTON SCHOOL| 
For Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal } House 





Hardin College and Conservatory *Cfox20s'° 


36th year, Chartered by the State 
of many educational advantages, 
Cooking and Business. ¢ 
methods. Competent teachers. #atalogue, address 

John W, Million, A.M., President, 1 214 College Place, Mexico, Mo. 


FERRY HAL Lake Forest, Ill. 


Fortieth Year 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. College preparatory and Junior col- 
lege. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles Art, mu 
domestic science, physical training. yng tiful n, home « 
For catalogue and book of views add 


MISS FRANC ES L. HUGHES, Box 502 
Conn., STAMFORD, Near New York 


The Catharine Aiken School for Girls 


Est. 1855. General Course. College preparatory 

with certificate right. Address Mrs. Harriet 

Beecher Scoville DeVan, (A. B. Wellesley) 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


° ° 

Fairmont Seminary 

A school for girls. Recular and Elective Courses. Music and 

Art Schools. Fullest benefit of the educational advantages 

of Washington. Beautifully located on Columbia Heights 
in the city. Playgrounds adjoining. Golf and tennis. 


An endowment permits 
Course s in Art, Elocution, 
rican Conservatory. German 







































THE ARMY AND NAVY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


4101 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
A select boarding school for young men and boys. Thorough 
preparation for colleges, universities, the United States 
Military and Naval Academies, and also for business. Num 
ber limited. Smull classes and individual instruction. 











Special courses. Fine athletic field Football, baseball, 
track teams, For catalogue, address 
E. SWAVELY, Principal 
HUSETTS ) miles from 
The Mitchell Military Boys! School, 
W " joys admitted 8 t 
¢ s Honora f hool d — 
for younger be N er limited pon 1 


A.H bi veceiinsa Head qe 


ONTCLAIR ACADEMY 


Military Organization West Point Commandant 
Twenty-third year under present Headmas- 
ter. A Coilege Preparatory School with mod- 
ern equipment, inciuding swimming pool. Parents with 
sons to educate will be vitally interested ina little book by 
the Headmaster, entitled ‘‘Your Boy and Our School.” It ex- 
plains our wonderfully successful plan of indiv al assist- 
ance. Mailed with our Catalogue for 109, 


n re qt lest 
' John G. MacVicar, A. M., 21 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J 


'| Bethel Military Academy * Near Warrenton 


Virginia 
= Welln 

















Oldest preparatory school in Virginia. Fift 
Unsurpassed location, Prepares for Business, r 
Individual attention. Charges $30 
trated catalogue, address 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Superintendent 
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the South. Boys 
Government 


proverbially healt 





develops 


from homes of cul 
Instruction by 











STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


365 Boys from 45 States last session 


Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the fam 


mineral spring waters. 


High moral tone. Parent - discipline, Military 
obedience, health, manly cz riag Fine, shady lawns 
yped gymnasium, swimming |] = thletic park All 
ouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air Boys 
ture and refinement only desired, Persunal, individua 


our Tutorial system. 
Academy forty-nine years old. 
absolutely fireproof 

Handsome catalk 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va 


Largest Private Academy in 
from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 


hful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 











Standards and traditions } 
New $100,000 barracks 


Charges $360 


“rue free Address, 
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| Riniy Works 
Long Hours 


i you should have some 
money at interest working 
for you. It works long hours— 
night and day, Sundays and 
Holidays. By our savings 
plan—once every month, once 
every week, or every day, just 
as you please, you can start 
$10 working for you. New 
York City Guaranteed first 
mortgages are the security. 

Our mortgages are a by-pro- 
duct of our title and loan busi- 
ness. Its volume and standing 
is shown by the fact that we 
have placed with our customers 
more than $600,000,000 in 
mortgages—enough, if the 
i$) dollar bills were placed end to 
end, to go twice around the 
, world and from New York 
to Pekin and back 
again, in addition. 






















c Send postal or coupon 
- below for our booklet 
“THE SAFE WAY TO 
It tells the whole story and is a 





SAVE.” 
financial education in itself. , 





TLE GUARANTEE 
TRUST Co 


176 Broadway, New York 


Please send “ The Safe Way to Save,” ad- 
vertised in Colliers (4), to | 








175 Remsen St., Bklyn. 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica 


Capital & Surplus 


$12,000,000 
<a 











Let the Crops Pay for Your Home 


in Sunny Southern Alberta 
On Our New Guaranteed Crop-Payment Plan 


Cut or Tear Out this Advertisement 
and Send Your Name and Address 


Don’t delay to investigate. Don’t con 
fuse this with ordinary land offers or spec 
ulative propositions, 

**Nocrops—no pay.’ If youcan’t come 
at once we will start operations on your 











lands as you wish and 
start the crops so that 
by the time you wish 
to come here your 
crop will be ready to 
be harvested so that 
you will get the prof- 
its. Or you can buy 
for cash and lease your 
land to others on crop 
shares. You would 
then own your farm 
outright and benefit by 
the rapidly increasing 
values per acre. 


$1.50 to $2.00 Per Acre 








State 
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, West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 








Paid For Out of Your Crops 


Sunny Southern Alberta 
harvested the largest wheat 
crops on the Continent this 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
290 9th Ave 
Send me 

Town 


Name 
A 











year. Climate ideal for 
homes. Splendid transportation facilities. Good 
roads. Quick cash markets. Good schools, churches 


supply, mak- 
new plan you 


and neighbors, and permanent water 
ing good crops a certainty. On our 
practically become a partner of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company. We've got to stand by you 
under our agreement, and that’s votes at we want to 
do. Pay out of your crops for your land—"*No crops 
No pay’’—and more easily and « quickly own clear 
title to a farm which will earn you more money for 
life than in any place else on this continent and 
make you independent. Write to-day for all facts 
prices and Free Books to 
J. 8. DENNIS, Asst. to 2d Vice-President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COLONIZATION DEPARTMENT 

290 9th Avenue, West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
VERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
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farm under contract | 
FREE BOOKS to break, cultivate and 
COUPON seed such parts of your 


Down--the Balance To Be | 


batting up flies, and he told them that he 
knew a better game. He had learned it in 
the army. One tall, wiry boy took a spe- 


} cial interest. It was Al Spalding, great 
| pitcher, great manager, great organizer— 
| prime figure in baseball from that day 

to this. On Roanoke Island, Hawkins’s 


Zouaves formed two serub teams. A young 
volunteer pitcher won for his side by a 
weak, puzzling delivery which baffled the 
batsmen. It was Alphonse Martin, first 
man consciously to put a “spin” on a 
pitched baseball, first in the line of great 
American pitchers. 

The same leaven was working in the Con- 
federate ranks. The New Orleans boys also 
carried baseballs in their knapsacks. A 
group of them found themselves in a Fed- 
eral prison stockade on the Mississippi. 
They formed a club. Confederate prisoners 
from Georgia and South Carolina watched 
them, “got the hang of it,” and organized 
for rivalry. In the “East and West” series 
which followed, the West won triumph- 
antly by unrecorded scores. 


The “Professional” Appears 

S , WHEN the Civil War was over, the 

whole country was playing baseball. 
From the “National Game of the Manhat- 
tanese,” it had become the national game 
of these United States. It had been going 
on, though with reduced strength, in New 
York all during the war; in 1864 the asso- 
ciation formally abolished the “first-bound” 
rule for fair balls, so that to catch a run- 
ner out on a fair hit the fielder must take 
it on the fly. When, in 1866, the 
tion issued its call for a convention, 
clubs, for every part of the East and Mid 
dle West, responded. The South was pre- 
paring to come in. As soon as the guns of 
war were clean, the same Saltzman who 
introduced the “New York Game” into 
3oston went to Charleston, South Carolina. 
Baseball, it appears, had but to be seen by 
Americans to be loved; Charleston adopted 
it, and Savannah followed. In 1867 Savan- 
nah came up with many rooters and a 
band to play Charleston for the champion- 
ship of the South. That was in the “re- 
construction” period of negro domination. 
The big, buck black men gathered on the 
lines and openly scorned the white man’s 
sport. The players, dropping their game, 
brandished their bats and charged them. 
It took a company of soldiers to quell the 


associa- 
YQ? 


riot and get the Savannah team to its 
boat alive. In 1865 Harvard, combining 


with the town boys of Cambridge, formed 
the first college team; Tufts and then Yale 
followed. Baseball had arrived. 

Then a slow tendency which suddenly 
crystallized itself, and a sudden event, 
changed the whole history and tendency of 
baseball. The professional baseball player, 
open or masked, sprang up in every corne? 
of the country; and a young pitcher named 
Arthur Cummings, in a game between the 
Excelsiors of Brooklyn and the “Harvards 
of Cambridge,” pitched the first recognized, 
controllable curve ball. Definitely and 








oo 
| 
if 


abruptly these two factors put an end to 
one period of the national game. 
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Fact and Fancy 
OLLIER’S | published — in 
) the issue of Mareh 13 
an article by Will Irwin 
entitled “Tainted News 
Methods of the Large 
¥ Liquor Interests.” He 


te £2 mentioned at length the 
WAS ace — 


“Modern View,” a Jew 





‘ | 
i ( 


ish weekly published in St. Louis, from 
under whose wing proceeded a fake peri 
odical used in the late prohibition cam 


paign in Shreveport, Louisiana. We have 
since received the following letter, which 
we commend to all college instructors in 
logic as a model for sophistry: 


“EpITOR COLLIER’S 


“Dear Sir—In explanation of the article 
in your issue of March 13 concerning the 
‘Modern View.’ I desire to inform you that 


the anti-prohibition matter printed by us 
under the title of the ‘Caddo Adviser’ 
published as a printing job by the me 
chanical department of the ‘Modern View’ 
Printing and Publishing Company rhe 
only relation of the ‘Modern View’ as a 
journal to this publication was that the 


latter contained articles from the ‘Modern 
View’ indicating the fallacy of the prohi 
bition movement as seen from the other 
side 


“We fail to see the enormity of the 


crime of having printed some anti-prohi 
bition literature for those who do not 
coincide in the prohibition movement 
‘The ‘Modern View’ should not be held 
responsible for any unauthorized state 
ments which Mr. J. K. Baer, whom vou 
mention, may have made without ow 
sanction 
‘The ‘Modern View’ is not ‘backed by 


ry 
»4 








FREE 


Our new 1909 catalogue and camp guide brings to your 
home the entire line of Tents and Canvas Specialties of 
the largest manufacturers of canvas goods in the country. 
Everything you could want is listed and it is the most 
elaborate and complete catalogue ever issued. 

It protects you absolutely against frauds which now 
exist so extensively in canvas goods, 

If you will study this catalogue you will never again 
buy a ‘‘market grade” tent (made only to sell) or other 
canvas goods from the small stock of a small dealer. 

This catalogue will convince you at once of the great 
advantage of buying—not from the retailer or even the 
wholesaler, but from the largest manufacturer with 
unequaled equipment, whose stamp on any article means 
merit and perfection. 

THIS CATALOGUE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY ON ANY 
CANVAS ARTICLE. Hammocks — Beds for out-door 
sleeping—lawn comforts—all at rock-bottom prices. 

Our catalogue, besides being an authority on buying, 
contains the most valuable collection of CAMP SECRETS 
ever published in any catalogue. Highly interesting 
chapters on everything pertaining to camp life, hunting, 
fishing, trapping, etc. 


This Catalogue 
A Camp Guide 


is FREE fe&s=> 


Just drop postal for our new 
tent catalogue—it will only 
take a few seconds. When 
your request comes to 
us—we send the book 
to you postpaid—on 
the same day. 


reading now and write. 

H,. Channon Co. 

32 Market St., Dept. 4025 
Chicago 





An estimable 
k—a mine 
of infor- 
mation. 






































Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise ifs use. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
2 4 Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on 
oc receipt of Five Cents. 
Mc iia & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St, New York. 











Three O’clock 
Fatigue 






The Value of the 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


Monarch Light Touch 
lightens the operator’s load 
—draws Jess on her energy 
per folio. The result is that 
the operator is able to main- 
tain full speed right up to 
closing time, finishing fresh 
and strong. Her efficiency 
is increased, the output of 
her machine is enlarged, and 
consequently the per folio 
cost of typewriting to her 
employer is reduced. 

Let us demonstrate this and the many 


other Monarch advantages. Write 
for illustrated descriptive literature. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Building 
300 Broadway, New Yor 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal 
Branches and dealers throughout the world. 














confidence and safety. 
position. Weighs but a few ounces, 
sizes from No, 4 to No, 8 In ordering, 
of price. Money order or coin 








With either of the MEEKS SWIMMERS. 
Experienced swimmers obtain high speed from every 
water-proof and indestructible. 
give size or age. 
Booklet and liberal terms to agents for stamp. 


MEEKS MFG. CO., 505 Ohio St., 8 


Beginners swim at once, with 


Glove 
Sent prepaid on receipt 





outh Bend, Ind. 
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| Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. iccnester Ni. Y. 









catalog ever published. 


for you. Send for it today 


glove 
automobile glove catalog 


[hey can be 
style, as illustrated here. 


Succeec 


We have just gotten out the handsomest automobile glove 
It shows our entire line of these 
gloves in their natural colors. 
a study of it is almost as good 
as an examination of the line. 


PRICE AUTO GLOVES 


Are the best that money can buy 
you like best that glove is shown in this exclusively 
Send for it today. 

*rice Auto Gloves are for sale by 
had in eithe 


FRIED-OSTERMANN CO. 


ling Henry W. 


a Department M Rockford, Illinois 


ventilated or non-ventilated 






There is a free copy of it 






Of course you know that 





no matter what style of 








all first-class dealers 
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Children’s 


Sizes 4 to8 


“1 







An Ideal 
‘‘Play Shoe’’ 


All the fun of without the 


scratches 


Eastwood Sandals 


“going barefoot’”’ 


and bruises 
allow the feet 
to expand natu 


rally and are a grateful relief to children whose 
feet have been distorted by ill-fitting shoes 
Phey relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 


The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely 


new method of shoe construction. Stitching is all 
outside, no wrinkled linings, waxed thread or tacks 

just clean, smvoth, oak-tanned leather next to 
the feet 


MADE OVER THE FAMOUS 
EASTWOOD LAST 


FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALERS 





any address in the U. 8 
eipt of pr lows: Chil 
s4t #,$1.00 per pai ot 
i2t $1.50 Larger sizes 
women and boys, 8 t« 5, $2.00 
» $2.50 
Our illustrated atalogue f es 
Styles in shoe and stockings for men, 
women and hildren on request 











Trace Mann Rec. US Par Orr 


hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


“Tre Dainty 
i 


nt Pitas 
Candy Coated 
chavine Gum 


Particularly 7 ac 
after Dinner 


YOUR MUSICAL FRIEND 
KNOWS that Chiclets keep 


the throat clear and moist 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
ran eer ompany Juc. 


Philadelphia, USA.andGorontoCan. 
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It will create in him a 

desire for nature and the out of doors. It will 
be for him a continual incentive to manliness 
and self reliance. 


It will afford him clean wholesome sport and 
exercise that will not only make him sturdy in body 
but will train his eye—make him definite in his 
judgments and quick in action—faculties he'll find 
most useful when he’s grown up. 


A Stevens is true to the mark, accurately 
finished and adjusted and thoroughly tested. 


Your boy will enjoy this book— 


DAN BEARD’S 


“Guns and Gunning” 


Beautifully Illustrated by Bellmore H. Browne 





An interesting and valuable volume on camping, woodcraft, habits of game 
birds; which animals are pests and which are not, etc. Sent postpaid for 
20c, paper cover; or 30c, cloth cover, stamped in gilt. 

Send for Stevens Catalog of Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols—learn how well made they are and 
how moderate in price. 6cents for postage brings it. Ask your dealer and insist on Stevens—there are 
no substitutes; if you can’t obtain it, we'll ship direct, express prepaid, on receipt of catalog price. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 820 Grove St., Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 











Chalmers-Detroit “Forty’”—$2,750 


Made as Touring Car, Toy Tonneau and Roadster 

















There is a sense of satisfac- 
tion in using the best 


Old Hampshire 
Bond is used by men 
who have pride in 
themselves and their 
business. As nearly 
as paper can, it gives 
to their written mes- 
sage the weight of 
their own personality. 








Send for book of specimens, 
showing the white and fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire Bond, 
and presenting striking ideas for _ 
letterheads and other business 
forms. Please write on your pres- 
ent letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Only paper makers in the world 
+ making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadicy Falls, Massachusetts 





MADE’A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY" —‘LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 








costs you nothing, if you 
build a modern house 





IF NO OF from EL Fibre 
HOW ? We answer: When Building, you can reduce the size of yout 


Heating Plant so that the saving will pay the en 
tire added expense due to the use of LINOFELT; besides saving in fuel every 
year while the house stands. 


ors 38 Times % Stndera Building Paper 


BUILDING i eee Ip eee ee 
ZL PAPER This is proved by prac 





















cal use and laboratory tests, 
ca which we will send if you write u LINOFELT is pu 
nesting §= on with the same labor as ordinary Building Paper; anx 
ONPLATE §=costs very much less than Lack Plastet 

AS SOUND DEADENER IT IS UNEQUALLED 
1 SHEET o Are you going to build? You owe it to yourself 
LINOFELT 1 for ou free book. 

“Just the info ation vou want t 

ke your coun warmer in win- 
STEELPLATE ter dae in summer protected 
against noises. 





ALCOHOL Write UNION FIBRE CO. 

FLAME 215 Fibre Ave. Winona, Minn. 

The PHILIP CAREY COMPANY Distributors, Cincinnati 
the t ants ent 











IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEME 


These Men Know 





These are some of the buyers of Chal- 
mers-Detroit cars. 

They are men who investigate—men 
not easily deceived. 

Thev are men whose special training, 
special ability, best fits them to judge 
a Car. 

They are men whose judgment other 
men prize on matters pertaining to me- 
chanical things 

Each of these men, with the whole 
field to choose from, bought a Chalmers- 
Detroit car. 


Mr. Geo. H. Helvey, the designer of the 
Corliss engine. 

Mr. John B. Herreshoff, tlie famous de- 
signer of the several yachts which have 
successfully defended the America Cup. 

Mr. Joseph Boyer, president of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., one of the 
ablest business men in the country. 

Mr. J. G. Vincent, head of the Inven- 
tions Department of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co. 

Mr. L. H. Perlman, president Welch 
Motor Car Co., New York. 

Mr. N. Platt, president Baker Electric 
Vehicle Co. 

Mr. A. R. Shattuck, ex-president of the 
Automobile Club of America. 

Mr. John F. O’Rourke, builder of the 
New York Subway and the Hudson River 
Tunnel. 

Mr. Ezra A. Fitch, of the firm which 
furnished most of Mr. Roosevelt’s African 
outfit. 

Dr. Lee DeForrest, of Wireless Teleg- 
raphy fame. 


Here Are Others 


Here are some other buyers. Men 
who know motor cars unusually well from 
the standpoint of experience. 





Men to whom price is the last thing to 
be considered, but men whose experience 
enables them to know values. 


Men who have owned many cars, per 
haps, and who know what owners want. 

Men who demand the utmost in a car, 
both in style and service. 

Each of these men has this year bought 
a Chalmers-Detroit car. 





Mr. John S. Huyler, the world’s best- 
known candy maker. 


Mr. Arthur Brisbane, the editor. 
Mr. Douglas Robinson. 

Mr. Percy Rockefeller. 

Mr. Craig Colgate. 

Mr. Wm. Sittenham. 

Mr. O. J. Gude. ' 

Mr. W. S. Banta. 

Mr. W. E. Harmon. 

Mr. Chas. Hathaway. 


Are They Wrong? 


These men of inventive genius—these 
experts in mechanical things—do you 
think that they bought the wrong car? 





These men of experience and men of 
wealth—do you think that they made a 
mistake ? 

They did not buy the Chalmers- Detroit 

‘*Forty’”’ because it is medium-priced. 

They did not buy the Chalmers-Detroit 
‘*30"’ because it cost $1500. 

They bought them because, knowing 
cars as they do, they found no other cars 
to compare with them. 


There are more than 2,000 others who 
have bought these cars this year. 

Hundreds of them are men who know 
cars better than the average man. 

Hundreds of others have employed en- 
gineers to investigate, and to compare 
them with other cars. 

If you will thus go into the heart of the 
matter, you are bound to do as they did. 

Please send us this coupon for full in 
formation, and name of nearest dealer. 





A Memo to 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalog to 


Name 

{ddes 
ty 

( nly 

Sle 











Chalmers- Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Memi 1 ssc 


icensed Automobile Manutacturers 





Chalmers-Detroit “30”—$1500 


Made as Touring Car, Tourabout, Roadster 


NTS PLEASE MENTION ILLIEE 











You are insured against accident | 


and positively protected with the 


HOPKINS & ALLEN 
TRIPLE ACTION % 
pouice. REVOLVER 


POLICE 
$9. 50 


(Nickel 
Finish) 








Triple Action is 
the only way to real 
revolver safety. This 
is the only Triple 
Action weapon made. After firing, 
the third or triple movement lifts the 
hammer up and above the firing pin, 
altogether out of the danger-zone, 
then keeps it against a wall of solid 
steel. Before you buy a revolver, have your dealer 
show you this one. You can see the safety-principle 
at a glance. If you're looking for an absolutely safe 
revolver—a weapon that shoots straight and hard when 
you want it to, and that positively cannot be discharged 
unless you actually pull the trigge-—the Hopkins & 
Allen Triple Action Safety Police, is the revolver 
that you need. 

The Walnut Army Grip gives a strong, firm hand- 
hold, and adds peww & to the weapon’s effectiveness. 
22, 32, and 38 calibre, nickel or blued. 4 inch 
barrel, blued, $10.00. 

At all good hardware and sporting goods stores. If 





your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us price; we will suppl y 
you direct, and guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. 
Our new 1909 Gun Guide and Catalog, shows 
the most extensive line ef high-grade, low-price 
firearms made—revolvers, rifles and shotguns. 

Send for your copy of this TODAY. It’s free. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
14 Chestnut Street, Norwich, Conn. 





ENNSYLVANIA CARS are made 

for critical buyers— people who 
know and appreciate real motor car 
worth. From start to finish, each step 
in construction is marked by careful, 
painstaxing attention to details. As a 
result, the finished product has made the 


name “Pennsylvania” famous. 

Pennsylvania Cars are satisfying cars, 
because of their extraordinary ability 
and unfailing dependability. 


There has never been an unsuccessful 
Pennsylvania Model. 


Ty pe F 6 Cylinder 75 H. P 


7 passenger Touring Roadster, $4500 
Guaranteed Speed 75 miles 

Type D. Runabout . - $2000 

T. D. Touring or Baby Tonneau - $2109 

Type C. <del. “ $3000 

Type E. Qu'nby Equipment $3800 


Magneto and gas tank on all models 


Pennsylvania Auto Motor Co. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


J. M. Quinby & Co., Newark, N. J., 
New York, Philadelphia and New Jersey 


distributors for 


ania’ rt 
ve shall be please 


tactory 


Note: If there is no “Pennsy 
sentative in your ter 
to supply you direct 





School Information :;!"<:" 


AMERICAN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
935 Broadway, New York, or 1517 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


SCHOLARSHIPS (2.35) sat 


number s for bo ‘ 


f nartial s ret leser ge 
an vs. School Agency. 527-41 Park Row, New York 














[Ny ANSWERING THESE ADVERT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


| tion” 
| the 


| folder picturing and Geseriiits: 


the brewers.” Both the publishing and the | PEOPLE IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE 


printing departments are owned and con 
ducted exclusively by the undersigned. 

“The use of the portrait of Christ, to 
which reference was made, was not in- 
tended in any way as a reflection on the 
Christian Saviour, who was Jew as much 
as Christian by all the facts of history, 
and who is to-day regarded by the en- 
lightened Jewish element as a great Jew 
who was in the completest sympathy with 
the highest ideals of Jewish thought and 
teaching. 

“We are sure that it still remains the 
privilege of an American, be he Jew or 
non-Jew, to conscientiously differ from you 
and all good prohibition people on the 
logic and advisability of their arguments, 
efforts, and ideas. 

“You have evidently been misinformed 
as to the standing of our journal. A 
closer investigation may prove to you 
that the ‘Modern View’ does represent the 
best thought and leading element of this 
community. 

“Furthermore, it may be of interest to 
you to investigate the exact viewpoint of 
the rabbis and Jewish journals in the 
United States on the question of prohi 
bition. You will learn that they are a 
unit in opposition to prohibition as a 
remedy for the liquor evil. 

“Respectfully, 
“A ROSENTHAL, 
the ‘Modern View,’ 
“St. Louis, Missouri.” 


“Editor 


+ 


This is what the Modern View Printing 
and Publishing Company did: 


During the local-option campaign in 
Shreveport nearly every voter received 
something which looked like a_ weekly 
periodical. It was called the “Caddo 
Adviser.” Caddo is the parish in which 
Shreveport is located. It bore in large 
type the acknowledgment: ‘‘Modern View 
Printing and Publishing Company.” In 
type, in “makeup,” in size of page, in 
everything, it was a twin brother to the 
“Modern View.” Its contents were half- 
argument against “the folly of prohibi- 
and half reprinted matter from 
“Modern View.” Mr. Irwin was in 
Shreveport that night, and he met J. K. 
Baer in the hotel. Mr. Baer introduced 
himself as assistant editor of the “Mod- 
ern View,” and presented his card - with 
the legend “Modern View Publishing Com- 
pany.’ He said that his periodical, under 
his direction, had published the “Caddo 
Adviser,” and he seemed rather proud of 
it as a piece of work. In fact, Mr. Baer 
was eager to have COLLIER’S publish some 
notice of it. Later Mr. Baer wrote us, on 
behalf of the “Modern ‘ev to enclose a 
the hellish 
effects of prohibition in Kansas City, Kan 
That also bore an unduly prominent 
signature of the “Modern View Printing 
and Publishing Company.” fle who runs 
may read how deeply the repudiated Mr. 
saer must have betrayed the wronged Mr. 
Rosenthal. 
In March, 


sas. 


1908, two trusted agents of 


| COLLIER’S visited Mr. Rosenthal to inquire 


paper 


| inquirers simply. 


which advertised the 


into prices and terms of publication for a 
like the “Caddo Adviser.” Natu- 
rally, since our stand on the liquor ques- 
tion was well known, they did not state 
that they came from COLLIER’s. They were 
Mr. Rosenthal accepted 
responsibility for the “Caddo Adviser.” 
He seemed eager to get orders for it; he 
explained that he could “tool” the word 
“Caddo” out of the plate and substitute 
the name of any town or county in which 


| the inquirers might wish to circulate it, 


and wrote out a schedule of prices per 
thousand copies, which schedule CoLLIER’S 


has in its possession now. Further, he 
handed out a cireular, headed “Modern 
View Printing and Publishing Company,” 


“Caddo Adviser” and 
recommended it to all liquor men in dan 
ger of prohibition. 

When our representatives asked. about 
the financial responsibility of his 
Mr. Rosenthal made in German substan 
tially this statement: “We have the back- 
ing of the brewers and we expect soon to 
much more prosperous than 
Perhaps Mr. Rosenthal but boasted. 


be we are 


now.” 


paper, | 


As for the picture of Christ decorating | 


of 
showed, 


a liquor pamphlet, that is a matter 
taste, It not, as the result 
to the taste of Caddo Parish, for the opin 
ion of newspaper men on both sides of the 


was 





question was that this feature of the 
“Caddo Adviser” turned the election for 
prohibition in Shreveport 

A PLEASING DESSERT 


always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many pos 

sibilities of Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk 

(unsweetened) make it a boon to the woman who wish 
provide these delicacies for her family with conven 
nee and economy Dilute Peerless Milk to desir: 
nness and use same as fresh milk or cream Aidt 
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OF ALL AGES AND BOTH SEXES 





Should Wear Heels of Live Rubber on Their Shoes | 








This Article is Supplementary to Editorial in 


oe ee Sewe Sewer 





Prevention of dis- 
- eases is the sublim- 
| The Multitudes of est function of pres- 
| ent-day medicine. 
| 
| 
| 


Young and Old People Heels made of Live 


Rubber and of cor- 

rect shape on your 

Suffering From Weak Insteps and children’s shoes will 
Flat Foot Acquired the Trouble 

Wearing Leather Heel Shoes That 


save much trouble. 
It is good medical 
4 Run Down at the Side. 


opinion that heels of 
Live Rubber help to 
prevent falling of 
the keystone of the 
instep arch and therefore aid in curing those symptoms, 
some of them most obscure, that are to-day known to be 
caused by the giving away of that little keystone. 

Consult an exact drawing or an X-ray photograph of the 
foot, showing the normal arch and the keystone. The 
arch is supported and the keystone kept in place by the 
strong muscles on the back and front of the leg. The mo- 
ment these muscles commence to suffer from fatigue and 
lose their tone the first stage of trouble begins. People 
whose occupations are such as to cause to become fatigued 
are almost sure to develop some degree of falling of the 
arch, unless they properly support the keystone by some 
substance that 1s springy and elastic and thus prevent 
overfatigue of the leg muscles. 

This is all accomplished by using the heels of Live Rub 
ber. The formation of this heel is such that it exactly 
supports the keystone, and by making walking easy pre- 
vents fatigue of the leg muscles. 

When you cannot walk as far as you used without a 
feeling of fatigue, or your back aches, or you have an ache 
at the base of your brain; or a pain in your knees, ankles, 
or across the top of your feet, don’t commence buying 
some patent medicine for rheumatism, but buy a good. 
substantial shoe that is straight on the inside and wide 
enough at the toes—that comes well up into the arch of the 
foot—then have a pair of Live Rubber Heels put on and 
save yourself all the pain and trouble that are bound to ac- 
company a case of advanced falling of the arch of the foot. 

On account of piracy in advertising, this short talk 
app'ies to the heels of Live Rubber made by O'Sullivan 
Rubber Company of Lowell, Mass., Orthopedic Dept. 








| 
| 











The first heeled shoes your 
children wear should be 
equipped with long, low heels 
of Live Rubber instead of 
leather, because they are bet- 
ter than leather in every way. 

1st, they make the child’s play 
noiseless. 

2d, they help to support the 
inner or weaker side of the foot. 

3d, they cause the child or 
adult to step straight and nor- 
mally. 

4th, they prevent toeing out 
in walking, which is abnormal. 

Leather heels won't do this. 
If they did, young people would 
not be afflicted with weak in- 
steps as they are. Hospital sta- 
tistics prove that the percent- 
age of weak ankles is greater 
among young people than 
among middle-aged people and 
old people. 

On the first heeled shoes that 
children wear a No. 2 thickness 
of heel, which 1s 11-32 in. thick, 
should be used. For people of 
mature age the one-half inch 
heel of Live Rubber should be 
used, because it has more wear 
and more elasticity. 

The value of O’Sullivan’s Live 
Rubber Heels to people in active 
life is now an admitted fact; and 
the reason why the great leading 
magazines recommend them is be- 
cause they eliminate the jar in walk- 
ing and give a noiseless, easy stride, 

The great value of Heels of Live 
Rubber is more than this— They en- 
courage walking, making it health- 
ful, fascinating and delightful. 


The name “O’SULLIVAN” on rubber is like “STERLING” on silver 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send diagram of heel and 35c. 


to the makers, O’SULLIVAN RUBBER HEEL CO., Lowell, Mass. 


If you have not worn rubber heels, invest so _ | 
cents in a pair. but be sure that you get “O’Sulli- | 
van’s;” they are the only kind made of Live 
Rubber. Substitutes are not made of Live Rub- 
ber; they are partly old ground-up rubber and 
partly rags. Heels of Live Rubber have the en 
dorsement cf all thoughtful people; they fit in 
anywhere where noise is a nuisance, where peo- 
ple are afflicted with weak insteps, where one has 
a disinclination to walk, and where the daily grind 
is a thing to be met and overcome. 

If every bit of delicate machinery that man 
produces carries with it springs, ball bearings, | 
shock absorbers, and such like to lessen the wear | 


your 


hen 
getting 


good. 


heels made of 
O Sullivan’s heels is 50 cents of all dealers. 
stitutes cost the same but give the dealer 8 cents 
more profit 


and tear. why should mankind place a piece of 
hard leather paved with iron nails beneath his 
heel and stamp his way along rough walks with 
| meverathought for his own well-balanced self? 
To be consistent, if you put a shock absorber on 
automobile 
much for your own body. 
you order Rubber 
“O’Sullivan’s,” 


to save its machinery, do as 
Heels insist upon 
as they are the only 
Rubber. The price of 
Sub- 


Live 


that’s why he tells they are just as 





STERLING 


TiReEs 


Each Sterling tire is built as an individual job. Each layer of fabric 


and rubber is inspected before the next one goes on. 


Each tire is 


inspected from 8 to 12 times before it goes into stock. Each tire 


maker gets a premium for perfect work. 


Each tire is guaranteed. 


STERLING BLUE TUBES 


are absolutely superior to any other, and we say that, and back 


it, without reservation. 


‘‘Ask us why they are blue.’ 


RUTHERFORD RUBBER CO. 
NEW YORK, 1691 Broadway, (cor. 53rd Street) 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











NLY 100 at this price. 









to secure a Fine Glass at little cost. 


The World's largest retail optician. 





$1480 [rponed Field and Marine Glass 


Made possible through an unusually 

favorable purchase by our Paris house. 
lar $25 quality, with an exceptionally large field of vision and 
fine achromatic lenses affording perfect illumination. 
easy and rapid. Large sun shades, best morocco leather, aluminum 
metal parts, sole leather case and straps. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 105 E. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


Agents for Famous Carl Zeiss Binoculars 


This glass is a regu- 
Adjustments 


An unusual opportunity 


Order to-day. 











| Half morocco, with title in gold. 
| be inserted weekly. Will hold 
| receipt of price. Address 


one volume. 


' BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid), $1.25 


With patent clasps, so that the numbers may 
Sent by express prepaid on 


COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 








ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE 


MENTION COLLIER'S 
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Che 
Crest 
of the 

Continent 





_s e,, 

is the land of real vacations. Mountain 
Peaks that make the Alps green with 
envy. 

Six thousand miles of trout streams— 
and air—why a few lung fulls of 
Colorado air are worth a hard trip across 
the continent. 


iosRocky Dfountain foimited 


with stenographer, valet, barber and maid 
makes the trip easy; actually a pleasure in it- 
self, One night out from Chicago—two from 
the Atlantic Coast. 
Several other splendid trains every 
day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Memphis and Birmingham. 
CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO GO? 
Write for our new book, which tells 
you how inexpensively you can 
spend a few weeks in the Rockies. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
5 La Salle Street Station, - + Chicago, Ill. 


R ck [sland -Fiisco Lines 
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r. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath 
Used by people of 
refinement for almost 


Half a Century 
—— | 














Good - 
as-New 


Typewriters 


at Sacrifice Prices 


We're sturting a most unusual clearance 





of slightly-used typewriters, as serviceabl 
new. You’ Il Save Two-Thirds by Buy 
Now. We e an overstock of typewriters 
tous b oney-pinched ¢ > ners during the past 

@ vear Aivoier thous are several hundred excellent 
a Smith Premiers. Remington and Fay-Sholes mac iiines, 
We’ ve rebuilt them and put them in perfect condi- 








Send for catalog and list of unpr heey eae b ta s. Machines 
shippe d for approval t the U. S., also rented anywhere 
ROUCk WELL-BARNES COMP ANY, 1014 Baldwin Bidg., CHICAGO 
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| 24 = MAKING CONCRETE. 











Vhe great durability and orsie me appearance of con 
mm crete ducts is now rece d world wide Big 
7 Money Making Plants being aa lished every where 
It will pay you to investigate our proposition f 4 
factory in your locality We furnish m achine 8, mm ids and 
everything needed es Write for particulars. 
THE PETTYJOHN CO.,646 N. Sixth 8t., Terre Haute, Ind 
IN ANSWERIN HESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





In the World’s 


Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, 
Thoughts Concerning Common 
Industrial Methods, Prod- 
ucts, and Influences 


Observations, and 


By WALDO P. WARREN 


TO PREVENT DEFAULT 
NE of the saddest things 
in business is the failure 


of a bank. 


() of it in the papers, or 
hear of it from those in- 
volved, it impresses us 
see very seriously. We hear 
meee GS Of victims who have lost 
the saving of years, and who are left penni 
less in old age; we hear of sound and pros 
perous business enterprises going to the 
wall through no fault of their own. It 
seems very sad. But we do not hear all. 
We do not know or hear of the years of 
struggle which follow a bank failure. We 
forget the incident which made a prosper 
ous man poor. We know nothing of the 
long heartaches, the broken hopes, and the 
despair which may follow the sudden loss 
of the savings or surplus of years of hard 
work. 

But there is a sadder side still. It is 
the side of the man who has been placed in 
a position where the temptations are very 
strong, and where the suggestion of relief 
from personal financial pressure was daily 
whispered into his consciousness, and where 
the assurances of his detection were not 
made strong enough to support his moral 
conscience under the strain. 

If it is wrong to place a man in a peril- 
ous position where he may be maimed or 
killed by machinery, it is even more so to 
place him in a position where a lax sys 
tem of accounting subjects him to tempta 
tions and assures him that he will not get 
caught. It is the man who gets accustomed 
to taking chances who gets hurt by ma- 
chinery, and nearly every accident can be 
traced to a lack of safeguards or caution. 
And the man who goes wrong in his ac 
counts is always the one who takes chances 
—the one whose affairs are in such shape 
that he can conquer his fear of detection. 

In the last analysis, the vital point to 
safeguard by a system of accounting is to 
be found in the time element. No man will 
falsify his accounts if he is reasonably cer 
tain of detection within three days. It is 
only when he feels secure for a long time 


=> 


before detection is probable that he allows | 


himself to think of falsifying. Such opera 
tions usually begin with the idea of taking 
money as a temporary loan and the full 
expectation of paying it back by a certain 
date. If the assurances of detection were 
made certain by a system of checking up 
in which the time would be very short or 
highly uncertain, the temptation would be 
greatly lessened. 
accounts but once a month, and the assur 
ance that the accounts will not be checked 
until a certain day, afford a margin of 
time sufficient to lure many a man to his 
downfall. Here is the point where real re- 
form must begin in the prevention of bank 
failures and other kinds of defaulting. The 
final responsibility does not rest alone on 
the frail human nature that gives in under 
the strain, but rather on those who for the 
sake of economy neglect to apply such rea 
sonable safeguards as will make detection 
certain and prompt. It is safe to say that 
nine-tenths of the instances of defaulting 
could have been prevented by the systematic 
use of such safeguards as are used by well 
regulated concerns. 


HONORABLE DISCHARGE 


’ IS coming to be rather generally 
understood that a man may sever con 
nection with a firm—even at the firm’s 
without it reflecting especially 
on his own capacities. Men of spirit often 
disagree on matters of policy Some men 
feel compelled to resign to spare their self 
respect—which is usually a worthy proce 
dure when it can be properly distinguished 
from touchiness. Others resign by request 
because they refuse to conform to an un 
scrupulous employer’s low ethical stand 
ards. Some men who stand well in busi 
ness and social life may be “regular devils” 
to work for—so unmindful are they of an 
employee’s feelings and self-respect. To b 
discharged by an impulsive autocrat in a 
moment of displeasure is not necessarily 
to a man’s discredit. Nearly every success 
ful man has parted company with an em 
ployer at some time in his career—often by 
request. Many a man dates the beginning 
of his success from the time he got out 


suggestion 


When we read | 


The custom of checking | 


Any Steel that is good enough to 
Shave with is good enough to Strop 
Why should you expect an unstropped razor blade to 

shave you twice with the same smoothness. 


The barber doesn’t—he strops and strops again and the 
shave that he gives you is like velvet. 


Since stropping is an art that the average man has neither 
time nor patience to acquire, real shaving comfort would 
seem to lie between the barber and an 


AutoStrop RAzZ0 


(Automatic Stropper and Razor in One—Strops Itself) 





It is the on/y razor, safety or old-style, which amyone can strop auto- 
matically and correctly, enjoying the solid comfort of an edge that neither 
scrapes nor pulls. 


Razor and stropper are combined. 
and a new sharp edge for every shave. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘Shaving Sense’’ 


Free foryour dealer’s name 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Dept. K., 345 Fifth Ave., New York 


61 New Oxford Street, London 14 St. Helen Street, Nontreal 


Blade Always Sharp~—Lasts for Months 


No taking apart to strop or clean, 
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Standard Outfit -Self-stropping Silver-plated Razor. 12 Blades and fine Horse hide Strop in Leather Case, $5 
Money back if not satisfied after 30 days’ trial 

















FOR THIRTY YEARS 


I’ve been designing and building 
Engines and Launches for others. 


I now have my own new factory at 6% to 7 Per Cent 
and am devoting my entire attention 


to ONE DESIGN—ONE MODEL. ET us send you our circular telling 
“The Leader” 16 ft. Launch just what the above means and 
See ee ee cod pen bg pond gh th pipet describing the methods that have 
launch, equipped with my full 2% H.P. self-starting andre- } | made us one of the most reliable 
versitile engine, controlled with 1 lever investment houses in America. 


—a child can operate it. One-third 

more floor space than any other 10%. We are now offering a well seasoned public utility bond 
a yn adage Ag ote to net the investor 6%. Financial statement and legal 
opinion furnished on application. 


wheeland rudder. Direct from factory 
The Geiger-Jones Company 


to you, complete, nothing more to buy, 
Specialists in Securities of Old, Successful Industries 


Investing Under Expert Direction 



























ready to slip into water and | 

guaranteec te yrun $99 

Money back if not satisfied Send name 

and address and I will tell you more, 
Wm. Gile, Master Mechanic 

GILE BOAT & ENGINE COMPANY 
Filer St., Ludington, Mich. 








205 North Market St., Canton, Ohio 
































The Line 
is Complete 


From the heaviest pat- 
tern for sportsmen to the 
light, dainty revolver for 
ladies—you will find the 
one just suited to your 
purpose — whether for 
pleasure or protection. 
Behind every H&R 
Revolver is over 36 years 
manufacturing experi- 
ence—your guarantee of 
dependability, safety and 
accurac y. 






















Our new 
and beautiful 
catalog shows 





our complete line. 
We want you to have 
it—write for it. 











Rather than accept substitutes, 
order from us direct. Look for our 
name on barrel and the little target 
trade-mark on the handle. 


6 HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS C0. 
ARMS 547 Park Ave.Worcester.Mass. 











Periect Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


| 

| 

| 

Used by the best riders of all cour | 
tries, invented thirty years ago and | etc., sent free 

| 

| 





Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 


Patents procured through 
improved every year since; ideal for Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 
gentleman or lady rider and a scientific 
fit for the mount lilustrated catalogue 
free describing the several styles of W hitman 
Saddles and everything from “Saddle to Spur 


Mehlbach Saddle Company, 106-(C) Chambers Street, New York City | 


ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTI N COLLIER'’S 2 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 
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) Passer ate BonpudiClatnn a 
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YOUNG MEN 


= 


HIRTY-THREE years 
- of tailoring just for young 
men and a// 
“Sampeck” Clothes the 


premier place. 


for young men 
has given 
*“cus- 


‘They are 


tom’’ in mode, material and mak- 
ing, but wacustomary in their dash 


and distinction. 


ON 0 ORME LE” SEAN ETT IIB EN 


Every leading clothier has them—any 
We'll 


gladly refer you to one if you'll write us. 


i ~MODEL 13 clothier can get them for you. 


Demand the brand, ‘‘SAMPECK’”” of your clothes-shop. Our label is in every garment. 
The fascinating ‘“COLLEGE ALMANAC”? ‘‘B’’ of Dress and Sports sent free for a postal. 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. NEW YORK CITY 


— 


5 Gs. nk ce ee 














Solar Lamps 





ARE DISTINCTLY 
DIFFERENT 


HEY are different from the 
“ordinary” motor lamp be- 
cause they represent absolute 
perfection in every detail. They 
are built in THE LARGEST 
LAMP FACTORY IN THE 
WORLD, of the best material 
obtainable. In finish and actual 
quality the Solar Lamp is in a 
class by itself —not even ap- 
proached by any other pro- 
duced in the field. 
Our exclusive Special, Bausch & Lomb 
SOLAR Lens Mirror has been proven by 
photometric tests to be the most powerful 


lens mirror made. 
Write for 1909 catalog 


It Pays to Be Sure BADGER BRASS 
The perfect running of your automobile MFG. COMPANY 


or motor. boat depends upon a pertect igui 
tion current | 


THE HUBLER-DAYTON STORAGE BATTERY 
is not simply “Guaranteed again-t defects, 

but guaranteed to give service—you can get 
more miles of running out of a Hubler-Day 

ton Battery thanany other made. We also make the 
Apple Ignition Dynamo, that keeps your storage 
battery charged right on your voat or auto. Our cata- 
log is different—worth writing for today—right now. | 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 121 St. Clair St., Daywon, Ohio 


Little foil 
wrapped forms of solid choc- 
olate, deliciously flavored and 
possessing that smooth melt- 
ing quality to be found only 
in the very highest class. 










la ok for the Cupid Trade Mark 
inside the foil wrapper. 

All others are 
imitations 


Buy of your druggist or confectioner, or send 
us one dollar for a pound box prepaid. 

Or a sample box for 30c. in stamps and your 
dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. 


Cocoa Manufacturers 


235 North Third S*. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Two Factories 


437 11th Ave. 
New York 


Kenosha, Wis. 














THE Remington IDEA 


AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


" MRRERERSe,.. 


THE NEW PUMP GUN 


AUTOLOADING SHOTGUN 


“ SOLID-BREECH, HAMMERLESS. 


Does it measure up to a modern 


Put your gun under the spotlight. 
It must be Hammerless—it must have a strong Solid Steel 
most modern ideas in 


Remington? 
Breech. The three. Remingtons represent these 
gun making— are in a class by themselves. 
The Remington Autoloading Rifle and Shotgun load themselves 
The Remington Pump Gun ejects at the bottom. Get the 
Remington Solid-Breech Hammerless Idea. Get a modern Remington. 
Booklet R, Write for it 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, ILION, N. Y. 
Agency: 315 Broadway, New York City 


by recoil. 


**Remington Experiences. 





oO IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENT PL MENTION COLLIER’S 





the books 


from under the influence ot au unsatisfae- 
tory employer. \W hichever of them spoke 
first has little to do with the merits of the 


case, 


W 


aman. A 


COMPOSITE MIND 

HEN a man gets discouraged about 
his work he is often less than half 
word of encouragement will 
brighten him up. These are common facts 
which every employer knows. But every 
employer does not know—does not stop to 
appreciate—that five hundred men work- 
ing together come to have a sort of com- 
posite mentality, and that that composite 
man can get discouraged and need bright- 
ening up. He how one man’s 
discouragement reacts upon another until 
the actual working efficiency of the whole 
organization is lessened. He does not see 
how putting new life into one man is, by 
jhe influence of example, putting new life 
into many others. He does not see that 
steps taken to build up, encourage, and 
inspire the composite mentality of his or- 
ganization has an advantage to his busi- 
ness equal in proportion to the encourage- 
ment of an individual. These are things 
the employer of the future will deal with, 
and in which he will find his chief instru- 
ment of effective action. The employer 
of to-day—with a few exceptions here and 
there—is as lacking in adequate apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of stimulating the 
composite mentality of his organization, 
as Benjamin Franklin and his contempo- 
raries were lacking in appreciation of the 
possibilities of the steam-engine, telegraph, 
and telephone. A new order of employers 
is as surely destined to come as that new 
inventions will continue to replace the old. 
Meanwhile, the world waits, and gets along 
as best it can with the methods of the 
present. 


does not see 


OUTWARD INDICATIONS 
\ ANUFACTURERS of office furniture 
4 


have frequently pointed-out in their 
advertisements, through picture and text, 
the advantages of having fine office fit- 
tings—how it impresses the other man, 
how it commands respect and furnishes 
an appropriate frame for the genius that 
inhabits the office. It might be well if 
there were some advertiser whose inter- 
est it might be to point out and reit- 
erate the idea that the appearance of an 
office—even after the fine furniture is in 
it—is what really affords an index to the 
general make-up of its occupant. The way 
are arranged in the mahogany 
hookease, the way the papers are piled 
up on the tables, the way the pigeonholes 
bulge with uneven papers—all these things 
and many others go to make up the index 
to the man in the office. The furniture 
might be the same in the next office, or 
it might be what remains of a former 
régime. But the present standard of oc 
ecupancy is what makes the impression. 
A difference, however, should be observed 


| between the parlor-office and the workshop 





whic h all else 


in one 
point is not so 


office, as what taste 
be bad in another. The 
much that of making an impression that 
is not deserved, as in the ability to tell 
from the wneonscious outward form the 
degree of imward grace- lack of it. 


is good may 


—Oor 
TOUCH-BUTTONS 


A new 


idea is a new-born child that | 





. > . | 
needs the utmost protection from the poi- 


soned shafts of cynical inappreciation. 


Many a great idea dies on the lips be- 
cause of the bitter memory of how cruelly 


its predecessors were received. 


Pull away Srom current detail long 


enough to consider your work as a whole, 


and formulate more definitely your ideas 


. j 
Jor possible improvement. 


To pul personal comfort before duty is 
to miss the victory of sel{-mastery nithout 


ws vain, 


bach 


A pat on the may give new mo- 
mentum to intelligent endeavor, while a 


sniff throws on the 


mnaclu aly. 


gear of discouraged 


Don't grumble at necessity; it is the only 
molive power some people nill respond to, 
Men 


Jind reflected the 
approa h them 


which we 
nth 


mirrors in 


often 


which we 


are 


moods 


An author blesses humanity, but a big 
of the credit to the 


who convinces humanity that it needs the 


share goes salesman 


ble ssing 





















Chafing Dish Cooking | 


Many dainty dishes can be 
prepared in a chafing dish. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE : 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


adds a piquant flavor indis- # 
pensable_ to 
good chafing 


dish cooking. 


Fish, 
Oysters, Clams and 


Shrimps, 


Lobsters; Frogs’ 
Legs and Welsh 
Rarebit are given 


an appetizing 


ee es 


and 
delicate relish by 


its use. 


Imitated but 
Never equalled. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 








Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easi- 
est riding buggies on earth for the money. 


For Thirty-Six Years 


we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manufacturers in 
the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
ship for examination and approval, guaranteeing 
safe delivery,and also tosave you money. 

f you arenot satisfied as tostyle, quality 
and price, you are 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. ~ 


Elkhart, Indiana 


ee 


ai. 


nothing out 














If you have aopeel) 
for your persona 
pm Taree ur he 


BREATHE- RITE! 
The BREATEE- BITS 











1 brace h h 

gently but “fiemly erect 
4 ) whether walking, sitting 
or standing. It "corrects 
round shoulders and 

strengthen the bac 
Made of white, washable 

elastic fabric 1 blessi 
for growing boys and girls. One size fits anybody 


You Can’t Breathe Wrong with BREATHE-RITE 
repaid ‘ One Dollar 
BREATHE-RITE MFG. CO., Room 1018, 45 W. 84thSt., NY 


Sent 
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Gee! I Wish 
~Theyd Hurry With 


The Most Delicious of 





all Breakfast Foods 


At all grocers. Also at all hotels and restaurants and 
on all dining cars in individual packages. Ask for it 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


1 10s 


TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co.. Ltd., London, Ont. 





